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BOOKS. 


— 
MR. SAINTSBURY’S ESSAYS.* 


To the reader who is a lover of literature, good criticism is 
always welcome, and Mr. Saintsbury’s claim to be a good 
critic is attested by the variety of his knowledge, by the sanity 
of his judgment, and by his comprehensive appreciation of 
literary excellence. Thirteen authors are called up in these 
pages, the first on the list being the poet Crabbe, and the last 
George Borrow. There is also an introductory essay on “The 
Kinds of Criticism.” Of this a word or two may be said 
before we pass on to the half-critical, half-biographical papers 
that form the bulk of the volume. 
One of Mr. Saintsbury’s characteristics is sound sense, and 
he has therefore no sympathy with the affectations and eccen- 
tricities that deform nowadays much of our criticism. He 
confesses himself entirely unable to understand what scien- 
tific criticism of literature means, and asserts that it must 
always be a contradiction in terms :— 
“ For the essential qualities of literature, as of ail art, are com- 
municated by the individual, they depend upon idiosyncrasy : and 
this makes science, in any proper sense powerless. She can deal 
only with classes, only with general laws; and so long as these 
classes are constantly reduced to ‘species of one,’ and these laws 
are set at nought by incalculable and singular influences, she 
must be constantly baffled, and find all her elaborate plant of 
formulas and generalisations useless. ..... You will find that 
on the showing of this science falsely so called, there is no reason 
why Chapelain should not be a poet, and none why Shakespeare 
is. You will ask science in vain to tell you why some dozen or 
sixteen of the simplest words in language arranged by one man or 
in one fashion, why a certain number of dabs of colour arranged 
by another man or in another fashion, make a permanent addition 
to the delight of the world, while other words and other dabs of 
colour differently arranged by others, do not. To put the matter 
yet otherwise, the whole end, aim, and object of literature, and 
the criticism of literature, as of all art,and the criticism of all 
art, is beauty and the enjoyment of beauty. With beauty science 
has absolutely nothing to do.” 
With the main argument of this passage we entirely agree; 
but instead of saying that the whole end and object of litera- 
ture is beauty, it would, we think, be more correct to say that 
through beauty literature attains its end, and that without it 
there can be no literature, just as without breath there can be 
no life, and yet breathing is not the end and object of life. 
Mr. Saintsbury insists upon the necessity of the compara- 
tive method in criticism, and therefore of wide and careful 
reading; and after citing Mr. Howells as an “awful example” 
of a very clever writer “who has commenced critic disdaining 
this preparation,” the writer adds: “I hope that we shall 
one day have a collection of Mr. Howells’s critical dicta on 
novels and other things; they will be one of the most 
valuable, one of the most terrible of books, as showing 
what happens when a man speaks without knowledge.” 
But knowledge will not always save a man from the most 
astounding of literary judgments. Of all modern critics, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold was perhaps the most thoroughly equipped 
for his vocation. He was armed at all points, and enthusiasm 
never led him astray as in a few cases it led Charles Lamb, 
and as, we venture to think, it often leads Mr. Swinburne. 
Yet Arnold, though a true poet himself, calmly expressed his 
conviction that Shelley’s Essays and Letters would “ resist 
the wear-and-tear of time better, and finally come to stand 
higher, than his poetry.” Sir Henry Taylor, again, though, 
like Matthew Arnold, a poet and a man of wide culture, a 
critic, moreover, who was certainly well qualified to use the 
comparative method that should have saved him from going 
astray, declared that 99 per cent. of what Burns had written 
was worthless, and that he had not read a poem of his that 
was worthy to live for twenty years. And once more, to take 
an illustration from a living critic, Professor Veitch, whom 
Mr. Saintsbury calls “a philosopher, a scholar, and a man of 
genius,” states that Hogg was in the main true when, “with 
an almost sublime egotism,” he told Scott that he was king of 
a school of poetry far higher than his. Now, these amazing 
criticisms, which the most incompetent of literary judges could 





with difficulty surpass, may suffice to show that no amount of 
preparation will keep a critic from falling. Personal liking 
interferes with judgment constantly in some instances, far 
less frequently in others; but few ardent lovers of literature 
are so passionless as to be able to use the comparative method, 
or any critical method, impartially, and there is, therefore, 
always room for criticising the best critics. 

To Hazlitt, one of the finest critics of our century, Mr. 
Saintsbury devotes-a suggestive essay. He was a remarkable 
instance of a born critic, who, when prejudice interfered with 
judgment, displayed the most fatuous incapacity. No one 
perhaps has said finer things about books and men, and no 
writer of high mark has ever said more foolish things. He 
charms us infinitely in one page, he disgusts or irritates 
us in the next; but in his best mood he rarely fails to 
carry the reader with him. His hatred of Sir Walter Scott, 
which he shared with Peacock, does no harm to that best- 
beloved of writers ; but it proves, as his Life of N: apoleon and 
his judgment of the Duke of Wellington prove, that if 
Hazlitt, as Thackeray said, is “one of the keenest and 
brightest critics that ever lived,” he is also, when in his mad 
moods, one of the most perverse. Yet how true and how 
admirably expressed is the following estimate of his genius !— 

“In most writers, in all save the very greatest, we look for one 
or two, or for afew special faculties and capacities, and we know 
perfectly well that other (generally many other) capacities and 
faculties will not be found in them at all. We do not dream of 
finding rollicking mirth in Milton, or gorgeous embroidery of style 
in Swift, or unadorned simplicity in Browne. But in Hazlitt you 
may find something of almost everything, except the finer kinds 
of wit and humour; to which last, however, he makes a certain 
side-approach by dint of his appreciation of the irony of Nature 
and Fate. Almost every other grace of matter and form that can 
be found in prose, may be found at times in his. He is generally 
thought of as,and for the most part is, a rather plain and straight- 
forward writer with few tricks and frounces of phrase and style. 
Yet most of the fine writing of these latter days is but as crumpled 
tarlatan to brocaded satin beside the passage on Coleridge in the 
English Poets, or the description of Winterslow and its neigh- 
bourhood in the ‘ Farewell to Ussay-Writing, or ‘On a Land- 
scape of Nicholas Poussin’ in the Table-Talk. Read these pieces 
and nothing else, and an excusable impression might be given 
that the writer was nothing if not florid. But turn over a dozen 
pages, and the most admirable examples of the grave and simple 
manner occur.” 

Mr. Saintsbury admits that Hazlitt is an inveterate quoter, 
but adds that the error lies rather in the constant repetition 
of the same, than “in a too great multitude of different bor- 
rowings.” Repetition there often is, no doubt, but there are 
the “ different borrowings ” also, and his pages are deformed by 
the number of inverted commas. On the whole, Mr. Saints- 
bury’s estimate of Hazlitt is the ablest we have scen, and it is 
also the most just. 

Another striking essay is on Lockhart, about whom most 
readers know very little. Yet to him we are not only indebted 
for the best Life of Burns, but, if we except Boswell’s Johnson, 
for the finest literary biography in the language. His Spanish 
Ballads, too, is a delightful book, and his novels are, we 
believe, still alive, and deserveto be. Nevertheless, as Mr. 
Saintsbury points out, Lockhart seems to have missed his due 
meed of praise, and there is no collected edition of his works. 
A selection from the hundred articles he is said to have con- 
tributed to the Quarterly might not have an extensive sale, 
but it could scarcely fail to attract readers who love fine 
literature. Lockhart made plenty of enemies by his sarcasms, 
and the literary sins of his youth were remembered against 
him. “Those were days,” says Mr. Saintsbury, alluding to 
Lockhart’s editorship of the Quarterly Review, “when the 
famous ‘Scum condensed of Irish bog’ lines appeared in a 
great daily newspaper about O’Connell. Imagine the Times 
addressing Mr. Parnell as ‘Scum condensed of Irish bog,’ 
with the other amenities that follow, in this year of grace!” If, 
however, the Times could not use such language in our day, 
Mr. Parnell can, and in calling his once devoted followers 
“miserable scum” and “ gutter-sparrows,” imitates to per- 
fection the Billingsgate of sixty or seventy years since. 

Mr. Saintsbury appears to have selected for these Essays 
authors who are just now out of favour or out of mind. 
Crabbe, with whom his volume opens, although one of the 
most original of poets, is almost wholly neglected; and so, 
strange to say, is Thomas Moore, whose Irish Melodies and 
Lalla Rookh were at one time on every drawing-room table. 
Between these two poets there is no affinity. Crabbe’s verse 





* Bssays in English Literature, 1780-1860, By George Saintsbury. London: 
Percival and Co. 





is marked throughout by sincerity and freedom from artifice. 
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He never tries to be poetical, and when his homely but 
inimitable verse rises into poetry, it may be almost said to be 
accidental. “The English Muse,” writes Emerson, “ says with 
De Staél, ‘I tramp in the mire with wooden shoes whenever 
they would force me into the clouds.’” A falser illustration 
than this of the English Muse it would be difficult to imagine ; 
but it isan eminently true illustration when applied to Crabbe. 
He delights in using the baldest language, in walking in paths 
wholly devoid of beauty, in describing men and women of the 
least elevated type; but as a story-teller in verse he is un- 
equalled in his own line, and yet the delight he affords is due 
far less to the humour, the pathos, and the vividness of his 
narrative than to the poetical emotion that pervades it. The 
world of poetry is wide, and if Crabbe’s little kingdom bears 
no resemblance to that of Coleridge or of Keats, there is no 
disputing his lordship over it. In a measure we agree with 
Mr. Saintsbury’s estimate of this remarkable poet. It may 
be sometimes true of Crabbe that “he is pictorial rather than 
poetic, and photographic rather than pictorial ;” his taste is 
sometimes execrable, and it may be admitted that his verse is 
lacking in the enchanting music with which the greatest 
masters of the art hold us captive; but faults such as these, 
although conspicuous, are not persistent in his tales, and the 
critic’s conclusion that save at the rarest noments Crabbe was 
not a poet, is one which his admirers—and among students of 
poetry he has many—will not readily accept. 

Whatever reputation Thomas Moore merits is due to the 
poetical quality in which Crabbe is chiefly deficient. He knows 
how to sing, and his voice, though never powerful, is sweet. 
His taste, like Crabbe’s, is not good, for it is often tawdry, 
and he mistakes tinsel for gold; but in his best mood Moore 
shows true poetic feeling, and an ear for melody. He has 
humour, too, of a genuine kind; and if he wrote much verse 
fitted only for the hour, his Irish Melodies, linked as they are 
to lovely music, ought to preserve his fame. Mr. Saintsbury, 
however, is not content with praising some of Moore’s lyrics 
warmly—and this praise they surely deserve—but he mentions 
as three of the finest songs in any language, “ Oft in the stilly 
night,” “When in death I shall calm recline,” and “I saw 
from the beach.” This is a matter of taste which is not to be 
disputed, but we wish that the writer had selected as a 
specimen of Moore’s lyrical genius the ten lines beginning, 
“At the mid-hour of night, when stars are weeping, I fly,” 
a strain which appears to us even more beautiful than any 
of the songs selected for this high eulogium. Thomas Moore, 
in spite of much that is artificial, has a genuine gift of poetry, 
—not to mention his much higher gift for satire——and does 
not deserve the neglect that has lately been his portion. It 
would be difficult to hint an objection to the following 
estimate of his claims :— 

“He has at least something of the two qualities which one must 
demand of a poet who is a poet and not a mere maker of rhymes. 
His note of feeling, if not full or deep, is true and real. His faculty 
of expression is not only considerable, but it is also distinguished ; 
it is a faculty which in the same measure and degree nobody else 
has possessed. On one side he had the gift of singing these 
admirable songs of which we have been talking. On the other he 
had the gift of right satiric verse to a degree which only three 
others of the great dead men of this century in England— 
Canning, Praed, and Thackeray—have reached.” 

To our mind Moore’s gift for satiric verse surpasses greatly 
both Praed’s and Thackeray’s. The criticism of Praed, by- 
the-way, forms what to some readers may prove the liveliest 
essay in this volume. To them we will leave it, with the remark 
that Mr. Saintsbury appears to estimate exactly the position 
held by Praed when he writes of him as “playing with litera- 
ture and with life not frivolously or without heart, but with 
no very deep cares and with no very passionate feeling.” 

The article on De Quincey, printed as recently as last 
June in Macmillan’s Magazine, may be familiar to our readers, 
and Professor Masson’s edition of the “ Opium-Eater’s ” works 
has perhaps been sufficiently noticed of late in the Spectator 
to make recurrence to the subject unnecessary. But there is 
one passage referring to Coleridge in the De Quincey essay 
which we are tempted to quote, for it shows the robust good 
sense of the writer,—an especially welcome quality in these 
days :— 

“A sort of foolish folk has recently arisen which tells us 
th t because Coleridge wrote The Ancient Mariner and Kubla Khan, 
he was quite entitled to leave his wife and children to be looked 


a ter by anybody who chose, to take stipends from casual bene- 
f ctors, and to scold by himself or by his next friend, Mr. Words- 





worth, other benefactors, like Thomas Poole, who were not 
prepared at a moment’s notice to give him a hundred pounds 
for a trip to the Azores.” 

Mr. Saintsbury, as we have observed, has selected for his 
criticism the works of writers whose popularity, for a time at 
least, has passed away. We have already mentioned Lock- 
hart, Hogg, and Moore as authors who, in the judgment of 
the essayist, merit more than they receive, and he holds a 
similar opinion with regard to Wilson and Leigh Hunt. 
Wilson’s striking powers of body and mind made him at one 
time the principal figure in Edinburgh. Few men have ever 
lived a fuller life, and while he was alive, his virtues and his 
faults alike, which displayed themselves in exhaustless energy 
and genial recklessness, prevented a proper estimate of his 
literary position. He seemed like Saul, higher than any of his 
associates, and it was difficult to measure his height impartially. 
“Christopher North ” was the life and soul of Blackwood, and 
Blackwood’s Magazine had no competitor in Scotland. It was 
delightful to have a writer so daring, so outspoken, so full of 
enthusiasm, so rich in poetic fancies, and his admirers did not 
care, by the help of the comparative method, to estimate his 
place in literature. It is strange that a man so virile should 
have sometimes written in the sickly, effeminate style that 
marks his Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life; but in criti- 
cising great authors, and especially great poets, his enthusiasm 
is contagious. The most unequal of writers, and often the 
unsoundest of critics, he writes with the healthy energy of a 
man who loves Nature as much as books, and the out-of-door 
freshness of his discursive essays inclines one to forget their 
shortcomings. “An intelligent man,” says Mr. Saintsbury, 
“may be angry with Christopher. I should doubt if any one 
who is not occasionally both angry and disgusted with him 
can be an intelligent man. But it is impossible to dislike him 
or fail to admire him as a whole.” And writing of the 
suitableness of Wilson’s miscellaneous work for purposes of 
recreation, he says with some truth, but a slight touch of 
exaggeration :—“ For that purpose I think it to be among the 
very best work in all literature. Its unfailing life and vigour, 
its vast variety, the healthy and inspiriting character of the 
subjects with which in the main it deals, are the characteristics 
which make its volumes easy-chair books of the best order.” 


Here, not for lack of matter, but of space, we must close 
this instructive and highly entertaining volume. Several of 
the Essays, and notably those on Leigh Hunt, Sydney Smith, 
and Jeffrey, might well have detained us longer; but readers 
who love good literature and good criticism may be trusted 
to peruse the volume without further aid from us. 





AN ARMY CHAPLAIN’S REMINISCENCES.* 


THE soldier is a creature of great ingenuity, especially when 
his faculties are sharpened by the necessities of actual cam- 
paigning. In the early days of the Egyptian Campaign, as 
Mr. Male tells us, before the lines of Tel-el-Kebir were 
approached, and when the hardy British soldier was nerving 
himself for the coming struggle by plucky and occasionally 
successful efforts to chew, swallow, and digest commissariat 
beef, a member of one lucky mess was found to have provided 
himself with a mincing-machine, through which previously 
invincible rations could be passed and reduced to a more or 
less eatable condition. The name of the officer whose fore- 
sight enabled him so far to alleviate the sufferings of his 
comrades, is not given; but there can be no doubt that, if 
merit is properly recognised in the Army, he should in time 
become a Field-Marshal, V.C., G.C.B., and generally every- 
thing that a soldier can be. In the meanwhile, we can only 
regret that we who live at home at ease, and are consequently 
lacking in invention, could not imagine any similar process to 
apply to the book before us. This is the more unfortunate 
that Mr. Male’s recollections—unlike the commissariat beef— 
would be rendered not only palatable, but even enjoyable, by 
a little judicious mincing. There is plenty that is interesting 
to read, and—though we do not suppose Mr. Male to possess 
any great literary experience—his stories are well told; it is 
only to be regretted that it should have been thought neces- 
sary to swell them out, by the interposition of trivial and 
often tedious details, into such a corpulent, not to say puffy, 
volume. 





* Scenes through the Battle Smoke. By the Rev. Arthur Male, Army Chaplain 
- Lucknow, and in the Afghan and Egyptian Campaigns, London: Dean and 
jon. 
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As a peace-loving nation, we of course take great delight in 
tales of fighting, and these are in the main what Mr. Male has 
to tell us. He is by his profession a non-combatant, though 
he does not always appear quite to appreciate the advantages 
of this exemption. It gives us no less favourable an idea of 
the writer himself, and much more confidence in the genuine- 
ness of his descriptions, that he is not ashamed to confess this 
fact. “It would kave been quite consonant with one’s spirits,” 
he writes of an occasion in the Egyptian Campaign when a 
squadron of cavalry which he had ridden up to were suddenly 
ordered to charge the enemy, “to have gone off with the 
cavalry, and ridden with them in the charge, for I found, 
alas! that the wild exhilaration of the battlefield seizes 
parsons as well as other men; but this course, though per- 
haps as safe as any, would scarcely have been within 
the strict lines of duty.” Later on in the same day, our 
author was very nearly obliged to show himself a thoroughly 
militant member of the Church. He was staying by the body 
of an unfortunate trooper of the Life Guards, whose leg had 
been shattered by a shell, waiting and hoping for assistance 
to carry away and attend to the wounded man, when he saw 
“a strange group, mostly white-clad, approaching.” The 
chaplain, after examining them as well as he could,— 

“Could only conclude that they were Egyptians, and that 

we were in a desperate case. 1 had no doubt or hesitancy 
what to do. Parson or no parson, not only my own life, 
but the life of another was in my hands. Easily enough 
could I have cleared off, for my swift-footed ‘Selim’ stood 
by me, and no Egyptian horse could come on his heels I 
knew. But the poor lad in whose body I had managed to keep 
life for the last hour was my charge, and I could not leave him. 
Very carefully, therefore, I examined my weapon, and placed it 
ready to my hand. I said nothing tomy man; indeed, I thought 
in his semi-conscious state he would notice nothing ; but I resolved 
to do all I could for him and myself, and felt perfectly justified 
for once in assuming the militant. I mounted my horse, and 
through my glass watched the on-comers. Nearer and nearer 
they came, toiling through the sand or else using great caution. 
How long the moments seemed! Nota soul of our men was near 
to give us a hand, for the tide of battle had rolled on far to our 
right front.” 
Fortunately, on a nearer view, the advancing purty were 
found to be no enemies, but an English surgeon and some of 
the Bearer Company, almost exhausted with hours of weary 
walking over the deep sand. Years afterwards, Mr. Male met 
the trooper restored to health, and as active as a man with a 
mechanical leg can be; and found to his astonishment that, 
though apparently unconscious, the wounded man had seen 
everything, and fully realised the apparent danger. “I 
thought it was all up with me,” he said, “when I saw those 
fellows coming and you draw your revolver.” Another cir- 
cumstance connected with this anecdote is worth noting. 
Though the chaplains following the Tel-el-Kebir Expedition 
were mounted, the surgeons—no doubt with a view to pro- 
mote their general utility, expedite their movements, and 
prevent them from being incapacitated by fatigue—were 
required to follow the army on foot. It is through such 
regulations as these that the name of the War Office has 
become honoured and beloved in all branches of the service. 


As a non-combatant, our author naturally enjoys the 
looker-on’s privilege of seeing most of the game. It is 
interesting to find the immense importance which he attaches 
to the much-criticised night-charge of the cavalry at Kassassin. 
“ Without it who can say but that, perchance, the catastrophes 
of Isandhlwana and Maiwand might have been repeated here 
in Egypt.” This is strong language; but the position of the 
British troops that evening does indeed seem to have been a 
most perilous one. The force under Sir Gerald Graham 
occupying Kassassin was only 1,800 strong, and had been 
engaged all day with an army greatly superior in numbers, 
which was being continually augmented by fresh reinforce- 
ments. For artillery, they had only one Krupp gun, taken 
from the enemy, and two 13-pounders, and the stock of 
ammunition for the latter had given out by evening. In 
these critical circumstances, the assistance of the cavalry 
squadron—which had halted some miles off, under the impres- 
sion that its services would not be required—was called in, 
and the great charge made which knocked the Egyptian 
force to pieces, and put a decisive end to the attack. An 
interesting account is also given of the night-march across 
the desert preceding the attack on Arabi’s position at Tel-el- 
Kebir, showing the extraordinary good fortune which attended 
the British troops. When day broke, the advancing columns 





found themselves within three hundred yards of the enemy's 
stockade, and the assault was made at once. The defenders, 
on the other hand, had naturally expected to catch sight of 
the attacking force at a much greater distance, and their 
rifles were sighted for eight hundred yards, so that the 
tremendous fire which they immediately opened swept over 
the heads of the stormers, and only took effect on the Guards’ 
Brigade, who were in reserve, and who suffered considerably, 
their leader, the Duke of Connaught, having apparently a 
narrow escape. But for this circumstance, Mr. Male supposes 
that “no troops in the world could have stood against that 
fearful opening fire.” 

Many stories of devotion and heroism are naturally to be 
found in these pages, as well as many instances of passive 
fortitude and resignation to suffering, of which a chaplain is 
likely to see more than any other officer. As examples, we 
need only refer to such scenes as that of the calm resolution 
with which Lord St. Vincent composed himself to his death in 
the desert, after ordering off the surgeons to look after men 
who might yet be saved; or the touching appeal of the dying 
Wyatt Rawson, the naval officer who guided the attacking 
force in their march on Tel-el-Kebir: “ Didn’t I lead them 
straight, General?” Among less tragical tales of gallantry 
is that of the Engineer officer, Liegtenant Burn Murdoch, who 
rode on to seize the town of Zagazig after the final rout of 
Arabi’s forces, attended only by five troopers of the 6th 
Bengal Cavalry. *‘ Dashing into the station, he found four 
crowded trains, with steam up, just preparing to make off. 
Reining up in front of the foremost, he ordered the driver to 
dismount, but he refused and had to be shot.” At the sound 
of the shot, numbers of the fugitive troops and others who 
were hoping to make their escape, left the carriages and fled 
in panic, and Zagazig—the capture of which, as a great rail- 
way centre, was of the utmost importance—was held by the 
gallant Engineer and his five Indian troopers till sufficient 
reinforcements arrived. Among many deeds of daring, we 
are glad to find one achieved by men who are professionally 
non-combatants. It was during the first day at Kassassin :— 

“ Some of the lst Bearer Company of the Army Hospital Corps 
had the wounded under care in a certain part of the field, which 
presently, by the movements of the troops, became isolated. ‘I'he 
surg2on, however, in charge would not allow any change of posi- 
tion lest the wounded should suffer. So the forty men, filling 
their haversacks with sand, made a little defence with them; and 
then, with the rifles of the wounded, themselves defended the 
spot, uutil the cavalry had scattered their foe.” 

So far the reminiscences we have quoted show rather more 
of the Army than of the Chaplain, the Sword rather than the 
Word. This is not, however, to be taken as a proof of our 
author having devoted himself to stories of battle rather than to 
more peaceful and improving scenes; but to our own estimate 
of the fallen nature of man, which is likely to find most interest 
where there is most fighting. For this reason we have 
deliberarely confined our remarks to the part of the work 
which deals with the Egyptian Campaign, and have taken no 
notice of Mr: Male’s less exciting experiences in Afghanistan. 
There is one story, however, of the relations of Tommy Atkins 
to his pastor in more or less peaceful times, which is worth 
recording. Sir Samuel Browne’s Afghan expeditionary force 
was eating its head off in camp outside Jellalabad in idleness 
and discomfort, when some of Mr. Male’s congregation asked 
why, as they seemed likely to be there for some time, perhaps 
for the whole summer, they should not build a church ? 
The chaplain laughed, but the men were in earnest, and 
the question was seriously considered, as well as how it 
should be done. There were plenty of stones all over the 
country, but there seemed no way of utilising them :— 

“We concluded that we could not in any wise build up, but 
that it might not be so difficult to dig down. Already a good deal 
of excavation in connection with the tents had taken place. Why 
might we not adopt the same contrivance on a larger scale and 
dig out our church? First it was necessary to sketch, in amateur 
architect fashion, a rough design of the groundwork of the church. 
This was not difficult. Moreover, it was, as far as I can describe 
it, pure Gothic in style. Then a number of strong fellows set to 
work with pick and shovel, and commenced to excavate the seating 
and aisles according to the delineation on our plan, digging down 
about a foot and a half. In a very short time this part of the work 
was completed, and seating accommodation was provided for more 
than a hundred men, with lectern at one end—in fact, the ground- 
work of a little church in all respects complete. Then remained 
the question of walls and roof. And here we came to a full stop 
—for awhile. I thought it possible that the Commissariat Stores 
' might afford us some help in the way of disused tents. This, 
| however, was out of the question, on inquiry, until, at the last 
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moment, two Sepoy pals, or native tents, were found, which were 
not in immediate use, and were handed over to us fora time at 
any rate. Admirably they met the case. Their very style was 
Gothie when pitched; and this being done, our church was com- 
plete. Rome was not built in a day, but our sanctuary at 
Jellalabad was constructed in a day, or thereabouts ; and the men 
were heartily proud of having thus put up the first and only 
Protestant Church in all Afghanistan.” 

Of his own claims to rank as Anglican Apostle of that 


country, our author is too modest to say anything. 


THE ANIMAL WORLD IN NORTH AMERICA.* 
Tu1s book is compiled on the co-operative plan; the con- 
tributors are all men of mark, either as sportsmen or 
naturalists; a few of them write in both capacities, and 
although we do not care for mere records of slaughter, it must 
be admitted that the pursuit of the “big game” affords 
favourable opportunities for the observation of the habits of 
the wild creatures of the Great Lone Land to the man who is 
not solely bent on slaying his subjects of study. The editor 
is gushing about the “big-hearted” men of his staff, and 
regards an ardent sportsman with such admiration as we 
could feel only for a heroic benefactor of mankind and a 
stainless embodiment of all the virtues. Sport and its 
votaries, whether the “ game” be little or big, awakens no 
enthusiasm in us; nevertheless, we hope to do justice to a 
remarkably interesting work, from the point of view of its 
instructive and picturesque contribution to our knowledge of 
the animal world in North America. 

Among the more important animals treated of in these 
widely various papers (which are almost all well written), are 
those on the buffalo, now nearly extinct in its wild state; and 
those on the Polar bear and the musk-ox, furnished by 
Serjeant Long and Mr. Biederbeck, survivors of the Greely 
Arctic Expedition, “ who hunted and largely subsisted on these 
and other wild animals while battling with icebergs, starva- 
tion, and death in the frozen North.” The editor gives an 
interesting account of that mysterious habitant of the snowy 
cliffs, the Rocky Mountain goat, known to no man so well as 
to Mr. Shields, who has lived half a lifetime beneath the 
shadows of its alpine home, and has slaughtered the animal in 
greater numbers than have fallen to the gun of any other 
among its persecutors. 

It is several years since the late Lord Milton told his wild 
tale of the Assiniboine River, the tribes of the Rockies, and 
the grizzlies, and shocked us by the story of his finding an 
Indian, dead of hunger, sitting by the ashes of a long- 
extinguished fire in the depths of a forest until then un- 
trodden by the white man. In the course of that narrative, 
he made us acquainted with the ways and manners of the 
fierce, cunning, deadly-persistent, because always half-starved, 
wolverine, or American glutton, and we do not remember 
since to have read anything about this latter. Mr. Cooper’s 
monograph of the curious creature, which has been virtually 
exterminated within the borders of the United States (its 
habits being predatory and its fur beautiful), gives an in- 
teresting impression of its sagacity, especially of its being “up 
to trap” to an extent that frequently defeats the most ex- 
perienced voyageur. Its ravages, in the region to which it is 
now confined, that of the boreal “solitude where none in- 
trudes,” must be appalling, for the carcajou (wolverine) well 
deserves the common characteristic name of the European 
variety, that of “ glutton.” 

There is something pathetic about all the deer tribe—pro- 
bably they owe this to Shakespeare’s Duke in Arden and the 
melancholy Jaques—and especially about the moose, that 
big, shambling, top-heavy, ungainly, harmless creature (of 
tremendously old family), who is the most timid of them all. 
An old-world poetry marks the places where the moose is 
found, peacefully browsing on primeval branches and nibbling 
at the roots of water-lilies, far away in Idaho, along the course 
of the Clear Water River which has its source in the Bitter 
Root Range of mountains. There, and also in the forests of 
Maine, the big herbivorous animals exist in great numbers, 
und in comparative safety. The gold-hunters pass, in their 
excursions, through the silent wilderness; but they go 
and come without disturbing the big deer, and so rugged are 
the rocky cafions of these mountains, that hunters seldom 
penetrate to the region of lakes beyond the summit. The moose 
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do not migrate from these secure places in herds, as they 
do from the more barren regions farther south, and so keep 
out of the way of hunting-man, except he be endowed with 
exceptional pluck and perseverance in the dear delight of 
blood-spilling. The moose is a great hand at hiding, and will 
so skilfully confound his dark outlines with those of the dim 
forest, that he often bafiles the hunter’s sight and disappoints 
his appetite (for the creature is good to eat); he can be savage, 
too, although his discretion is more salient than his valour, 
and the female is a most courageous mother, effectually 
guarding her young from beasts of prey. “She will drive 
wolves, bears, and mountain lions in disorder from the field. 
When a man approaches the secluded bedding-ground, the 
mother silently steals away. She leaves the helpless young to 
hide in the ferns or chaparral; and well it hides, too. At the 
signal of the departing mother-moose, who caresses it with 
her nose, and maybe breathes her ‘ God bless you’ in its ear, 
the little creature becomes, in looks, a part of its surroundings, 
and the hunter might step over it as a lifeless, moss-covered 
stone or piece of wood.” The writer tells an exciting story of 
his fighting with a Western moose in snow seven feet deep, 
“when,” he adds, “it was more good fortune than any advan- 
tage I had, that saved me from being cut to pieces by his feet.” 

The elk is still found in the Yellowstone National Park, 
and in the Cascade and Rocky Ranges. The herds leave 
the foot-hills in May for the greater heights, and take 
up their ground as near the snow-line as possible without 
getting beyond the timber-line. The beautiful creatures 
march, at a stately walking pace, in perfect order, and with 
unbroken discipline, the bulls in advance, the cows and fawns 
in the centre, the spike-bucks (two-year-olds) in the rear. 
The band always acknowledges one leader, the largest and 
strongest bull in the herd. “Should this leader be shot,” says 
the writer, “the band falls into hopeless confusion.” The 
Indian hunters will follow on the trail of a band day after 
day until an opportunity of shooting the leader offers; then 
the others fall victims one by one. The elk tribe does not 
feed at night, as other deer do; but the bands are stirring 
with the earliest dawn. Here is a pretty picture of their 
ways :— 

“ Nothing can exceed the beauty of the motion of the head of 
an elk when grazing. It isthe very poetry of motion spiritualised. 
When the band is feeding, the leader will, every few minutes, stop 


grazing, elevate his head, and scan the valley for signs of danger. 
They feed until about 8 o’clock in the morning, and then retire 


to their sleeping-place, or sunning-ground. About 4. o’clock in the 
afternoon they again seek the meadow, where they graze until 
dusk, when they retire for the night.” 
The favourite food of the elk is the bark and the branches of 
the aspen, the birch, and the willow. 

The woodland caribou, a large and powerful animal, pos- 
sessed of great powers of endurance, has a widely extending 
habitat, being found in Labrador, over the greater part of 
Canada, in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the State of 
Maine. It is a wonderful beast in its way, although not so 
interesting as its smaller and lighter congener, the European 
reindeer. According to Dr. Cantrell, the woodland caribou, 
the wapiti of the dying Indian’s blissful dreams, can easily 
trot twenty-five miles an hour, and keep up that rate of speed 
for four or five hours. “The great lumbering moose is a 
magnificent trotter, but the caribou could get beyond his 
range of vision in half-an-hour.” The eminent American 
naturalist, Judge Caton, believes both the woodland and the 
barren-ground caribou to be true reindeer; but he has not yet 
convinced all naturalists, although study of the reindeer of 
the Old World in Lapland, amid their native ice and snow, 
supports his opinion. To the barren-ground caribou (or rein- 
deer) the Arctic voyagers are much indebted. Its flesh has 
kept many of them from starvation, and its skins have 
furnished the only clothing that could protect them from 
Arctic cold. 

The “grizzly ” is a grand creature, and, although his range 
is now much restricted, he is still to be “had” in the Wild 
West. Mr. Rainsford tells us too little about the great savage 
beast, and too much about his own and other people’s feats im 
killing him, and how to perform like prodigies of slaughter. 
“You do not realise his strength until you see his magnificent 
muscular development when stripped of his skin. Remove 
his skin, and he is startlingly like a dead man. A huge bull- 
elk [killed by Mr. Rainsford’s party] was carried away, horns 
and all, by one monstrous grizzly—carried over ground so 
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rough, and through timber so dense, that we lost all track of 
the carcass and the thief. The elk weighed weil on to a 
thousand pounds.” For food the grizzly prefers elk, but he 
does very well on nuts, acorns, and “such-like.” ‘The fattest 
grizzlies I ever killed,” says the writer, “were those that had 
been feeding for weeks on the pine-nuts that the industrious 
squirrels stow away in such great plenty in their little colonies 
on the upper hill-sides.” 

Serjeant Long, of the Greely Arctic Expedition, has some 
interesting things to tell of the Polar bear. Of all the “speci- 
mens ” in the Zoological Gardens, the wretched, restless captive 
from the Arctic world has always seemed to us the most 
pitiable, and we shall pity him all the more from this time 
forth. Mr. Biederbick on the musk-ox (a creature with a mild 
and beautiful face, most gracefully enclosed between rolling 
horns) is too much of the hunter, and too little of the 
naturalist. The musk-ox is so little known, that we should 
like to learn more about its habitat, in Grinnell Land and 
Northern Greenland, its customs, and its ways. It is hunted 
by the Eskimo with dogs, for its meat, and the great, soft 
“robes ” it yields for bedding or for barter. The peculiar musk 
flavour by which its flesh is tainted is obviated by “ dressing ” 
the carcass so soon as it is killed. 

No animal on the North American Continent enjoys a 
greater amount of safety from man than the “big-horn,” 
or Rocky Mountain sheep, the wildest, wariest. and most 
difficult to hunt of all the game quadrupeds. Its dwelling- 
place is the highest, raggedest, most forbidding mountain- 
ranges; it is only by the most arduous toil and by dangerous 
climbing that the hunter can reach its feeding-grounds at all, 
and then the extraordinary keenness of the animal’s sight and 
scent render it extremely difficult for him to get within rifle- 
range of it. Unlike the wild goat, the wild sheep is gregarious ; 
its flesh is considered “ the most delicious venison in the moun- 
tains ;” its face has the mild beauty of the deer-family, but 
no resemblance to the domestic sheep—indeed, the animal is 
very like the elk—and it is a courageous, sagacious creature. 


The big-horn is found at an altitude of 12,000 ft. in summer,,. 


and comes down in early spring into the valleys in search of 
alkali or the first’ green vegetation. Mr. Shields defines its 
range as from Old Mexico to Alaska, and from the eastern base 
of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific coast. 





PORT TARASCON.* 
Mr. Henry JAMES, in the preface to his clever translation of 
Port Tarascon, places this last part of M. Daudet’s trilogy on 
a level with the two others, Tartarin de Tarascon and Tartarin 
sur les Alpes. He finds the character of Tartarin perfectly 
consistent throughout, and describes the whole tarasconnade 
as “ perfect art,” speaking of it as “a performance so accom- 
plished, so light and bright and irresistible.” In praise such 
as this there is a great deal of truth. Few books published of 
late years are so original, so entirely laughable and amusing, 
as these three: yet can a caricature be rightly described as 
* perfect art” P—and are we alone in the impression that the 
Tartarin of Port Tarascon is not quite the same sort of hero 
as in the two earlier books? He has certainly a good 
deal in common with the Tartarin of the Alps, whose 
heroism displays itself after he finds out that Bompard has 
deceived him, and that crevasses are really dangerous; 
but we do not see so much likeness to the Tartarin of the 
baobab and the camel, whose motives in going to hunt lions 
are not heroic, and in whose nature, if Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza share it between them, Sancho and self-preservation 
certainly dominate. Sancho, it seems to us, has not much 
influence on the brave and dignified Governor Tartarin, who 
from a high sense of honour refuses to leave the ill-fated 
island. Possibly the rage and fury of the real Tarasconnais 
may have had something to do with the increased heroism of 
the hero of their city, in these last adventures of his. 
This is no more than might be expected from so sympa- 
thetic a genius as M. Daudet. He tells us himself de- 
lightfully, in Trente Ans de Paris, how in 1878, the year 
of the Exhibition, there appeared in Paris “une formidable 
paire de moustaches venues en train de plaisir,” but bent on 
stern business, no less than finding out “ce Daudet,” who 
had caricatured Tarascon, and settling the little city’s account 











* Port Tarascon: the Last Adventures of the Illustrious Tartarin. By Alphonse 
Daudet. Translated by Henry James. Llustrated. London: Sampson Low and 


Co, 1891 


with him. “Tremblez:” the real Tartarin was supposed 
to say: “le vieux lion a encore bec et ongles!” But, seriously, 
the people of the real Tarascon were in a great rage, and 
talked of ducking their caricaturist in the Rhone, if he came 
that way. Of late years, we are told, mollified by his ex- 
planations, and “weighing the shame against the giory,” 
they have somewhat changed their tone. And no one can 
doubt M. Dandet’s real love for the country and the people 
who have inspired him with so many pathetic, as well as 
humorous pictures. He laughs at the South and its ex- 
travagances, as an elder brother who has seen the world, and 
has always tenderness in the background for his Tarasconnais, 
whose great fault is their lively imagination. If he says in 
one place—putting it, indeed, into the mouth of an English- 
man,—“ Kn somme, le type tarasconnais, c’est le Francais 
grossi, exagéré, comme vu dans une boule de jardin,” he has a 
kind word later on: “A part ¢a, mes enfants, jolie race, la 
race tarasconnaise, et sans elle la France depuis longtemps 
serait morte de pédantisme et d’ennui.” The last sentence runs 
in English thus: “ But except for that, my children, we are 
not so bad; it’s a nice little race, without which, long ago, our 
poor old France would have died of pedantry and ennui.” 
No one, we may venture to say, could translate Tartarin 
better than Mr. Henry James: therefore this little extract is 
a tolerably good instance of the futility of translations in 
general, and the absolute impossibility of uniting English 
words and French character. We must also observe that 
it seems to us rather curious taste to translate such untrans- 
latable words as “ Pecaire” and “ Outré” by the English word 
“Cracky!” “Cracky! as they say down there.’ We should 
have thought that, without much offence to the English public, 
and in spite of all its horror of a French word, these native ex- 
clamations of Tarascon might have been left as they were. A 
more serious remark is that the translator strains the quaint- 
ness, the Southern tone and colour, of the Pére Bataillet’s 


on irreverence. This fault is the more grave that it might 
have been so easily avoided. 


To return for a moment to the book itself, and its level as 
a work of art. To us it seems inferior to the two other books, 
because the strain of extravagant fancy which runs through 
them all is here forced into extremes of simple absurdity. 
Tartarin’s adventures were captivating, were even credible, to 
an imaginative mind, as long as he had them to himself; but 
Tartarin loses a certain distinction, and becomes merely a 
leader amongst lunatics, when the whole town of Tarascon 
flocks on board ship, and follows him to that island in the 
South Seas from which its return is the most miraculous part 
of the business. We think that Tartarin-Sancho would have 
had something to say to this enterprise, on behalf of his com- 
munity, as well as of himself (see p. 35 of Tartarin de 
Tarascon) :— 

“ Tartarin-Quichotle, trés exalté : Couvre-toi de gloire, Tartarin. 
Tartarin-Sancho, trés calme: Tartarin, couvre-toi de flanelle.”’ 
Of course we do not for a moment attempt anything so futile 
and so stupid as to criticise a mirage tarasconnais by any laws 
of reason. We only say that because of its greater extrava- 
gance, we do not quite agree with Mr. Henry James in placing 
Port Tarascon, original and delightful as it is, quite on the 
artistic level of the other two parts, especially of the first 

part, of the trilogy. 

In size and appearance, except its solid binding, the English 
Port Tarascon is uniform with M. Dentu’s splendid édition du 
Figaro in the Collection Guillawme. The illustrations, by 
popular artists, are the same, and exceedingly clever, though 
they seem to have suffered to a certain extent in reproduction. 
The portrait of M. Daudet, as frontispiece, is a special and 
very attractive feature of the English cC'tion. 





THE MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS.* 


Ir might have been as well if Mr. Davidson could have 
contrived to compress into his two volumes—perhaps made 
a little larger for the purpose—the whole of the Mémoires. 
We can quite believe that, as it is, he has found it difficult 
to make the necessary omissions; nor, indeed, have we 
any complaint to make of dullness or tediousness in these 





* The Memoirs of Alexandre Dumas (Pére). Extracts from the Firs Five 





Volumes of “Mes Mémoires.”” Selected and Translated by A. F. Davidson M.A. 
2vols, London and Calcutta: W. H. Allen and Co, 1901, 


parable-sermon till some of its expressions border too nearly . 
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pages,—Dumas never could be dull. But this is an age of 
scanty leisure and many books, and the subject is a little 
passed. Nine out of ten English readers that know anything 
of Dumas know him as a novelist. But these volumes do not 
bring us down as far as the period to which Monte Cristo 
and Les Trois Mousquetaires belong. So far as they relate 
his literary career, they are concerned with his struggles and 
successes as a dramatist. The subject is interesting, but it 
belongs to “ancient history.” One would have to search far 
and wide among readers of the present generation before find- 
ing one who had ever heard of Dumas’ once famous play of 
Henry III. 


Dumas’ father, who had quarrelled with his family, enlisted 
as a private soldier in1786. Seven years later he was General- 
in-Chief of the Army of the Western Pyrenees. This, indeed, 
is to understate the rapidity of his promotion. He was still 
a private soldier in January, 1792, and on September 8th, 1793, 
he was a General-in-Chief. Among his first acts was to 
tell the truth to the Committee of Public Safety in Paris. 
He had been sent to the war in La Vendée, and he frankly 
told them that their soldiers were a set of brigands and 
robbers. Still, he received further promotion, being made 
General-in-Chief of the Army of the Alps. But he was sus- 
pected. He had earned the nickname of “Monsieur de 
YHumanité,” and when he proceeded to the audacity of 
breaking up a guillotine for firewood, he was summoned to 
Paris to answer for his misdeeds. He did not go, and the 
offence was overlooked. Summoned again shortly afterwards 
—this time to defend the Convention—he arrived a little too 
late. Bonaparte had taken the tide at the flood, and it was 
leading him on to fortune. General Dumas won high distinction 
in the Tyrol, and, after various other services, went with 
Bonaparte to Egypt. The campaign in that country did not 
please him. It was “worse,” he wrote in a letter, “ than La 
Vendée.” Finally, he quarrelled with Bonaparte, an incident 
that, as may be supposed, was fatal to his career. In March, 
1799, he contrived to get away from Egypt, escaped the Eng- 
lish cruisers, but was very nearly shipwrecked, only just 
managing to reach the port of Tarentum. The Neapolitan 
Government threw him into prison, where an attempt was 
made to poison him. He escaped with his life; but his health 
was shattered, the arsenic administered to him ultimately 
bringing on—as his son says, we know not with what truth— 
cancer in the stomach. Of this he died seven years later. In 
1802 Alexandre was born. He tells the story of his childhood 
in a very lively and picturesque narrative, which has only one 
drawback, that we are never quite sure whether he is romancing 
or not. Surely Boudoux, whom he vaguely describes as “a 
type,” must owe at least something to Dumas’ imagination. 
He was a servant in the Prince of Condé’s kennels, and it was 
found that the dogs grew thin under his care. Inquiry was 
made, and “it appeared that Boudoux used to eat by himself 
the portion of forty dogs, which came to one-third of the whole 
supply.” The problem of the lad’s education was a serious 
one. The Emperor had not forgiven his old comrade-in- 
arms, and no help was forthcoming in the shape of free 
admission to a lycée for the orphan. When a cousin 
founded a bursary in a seminary with preference to his rela- 
tives, it seemed too good a chance to be lost, and the future 
author of Monte Cristo had a chance of becoming a 
priest. The raillery of a cousin, who declared that she would 
make him her director, set him against the idea, and he pro- 
tested by running away. His mother gave way, and gave him 
instead the best secular education that she could procure for 
him. At this point come in three chapters of personal recol- 
lections of the final struggle of Napoleon, the campaign of 
1814, the return from Elba, and the Hundred Days. The 
young Dumas saw the Emperor on his way to Waterloo: “ He 
was seated far back on the right-hand side [of the carriage], 
dressed in his green uniform with white facings, and wearing 
the Star of the Legion of Honour. His pale, sickly face, 
which seemed massively set in a block of ivory, leant slightly 
forward over his breast.” And he saw him again as he 
returned, “ exactly the same man, exactly the same face, pale, 
sickly, impassible ; only the head droops rather more over the 
chest.” Dumas emphasises, we see, the fact of the physical 
weakness of the Emperor. It hampered, he thinks, his genius, 
and even changed the fortune of the campaign. 

At fifteen, the young Dumas found a place in a notary’s 
office. To this occupation he remained tolerably faithful for 





some years,—that is, he gave to it what time his two passions, 
for sport and for the play, allowed him. When he was twenty, 
these conflicting interests brought on a crisis. He was then 
with a lawyer of the name of Lefévre at Crépy. M. Lefévre 
paid occasional visits to Paris, and his clerk thought that he 
could not do better than imitate him. He went, paying his 
way by the game that he poached en route, saw Talma act 
Sylla in De Jouy’s play, penetrated to the great actor’s 
dressing-room and kissed his hand, and returned to Crépy, to 
find that his employer had got back before him. M. Lefévre 
lectured him, but said that the warning was only provisional. 
Dumas thought it better to take it as final. The lawyer 
answered, with a politeness of which an Englishman would 
hardly be capable: “ From the moment that you cease to be 
here as third clerk, you are here as a friend; and, in that 
capacity, the longer you stay, the more pleasure it will give 
me.” 

Dumas then went to seek his fortune in Paris. He frankly 
owns that he had no qualifications but that of writing a good 
hand. This, and the interest of an old friend of his father’s, 
procured him a clerkship in the establishment of the Duke of 
Orleans (afterwards Louis Philippe) ata salary of 1,200 francs. 
This was not much, but at least he was near to the Théatre 
Francais, and so to the object on which his heart was set, the 
career of a dramatist. Here comes in a very amusing account 
of Napoleon’s efforts to patronise literature. He had him- 
self a sufficiently wide taste, admiring equally Corneille and 
Ossian, a name, by-the-way, which, in making a list of authors, 
he spelt “Océan.” But he could not find writers, though, as 
Dumas says, “he kept demanding poets from his Grand 
Master of the University just as he demanded soldiers from 
his Minister of War.” The conscripts came at the rate of 
300,000 a year, but at the end of four years “he had only M. 
Baour-Lornisan and M. Raynouard,” no very great acquisi- 
tions after all. Dumas’ own career began, of course, 
much later. He prepared himself for it by reading Walter 
Scott, Fenimore Cooper, and Lord Byron. Byron’s death 
he felt in much the same way as Tennyson felt it. His 
first piece was played in 1825. It was but a trifle, but 
it succeeded, having a run of a month, and bringing in to 
its author the grand sum of £7 3s. 6d. A first book of tales, 
on the other hand, was a failure. Rejected by ten publishers, 
“who refused it,” says M. Dumas, “straight off, and—let 
me do them this justice—without the slightest hesitation,” 
it was brought out by a M. Marle, who seems to have been 
a French precursor of the founder of the “Fonetic Nuz.” 
M. Marle received £12 from the author, sold four copies for 
7s., and lost £12 more, minus the 10 fr. which he received by 
the sale of four copies. (Publishing must have been a good 
business, if a book did sell. A thousand copies for £24, at 
a publishing price of 2 fr. 50c., leaves the handsome profit of 
£96. Can the figures be right?) A second dramatic piece, 
taken from the “ Travels of Sinbad,” ran for forty nights, and 
brought in more than £12, part of which, however, went 
to repay the unlucky speculation of the tales. When he 
was twenty-five, Dumas saw Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, 
and Othello, and other of Shakespeare’s plays, acted by 
Kemble and Miss Smithson. “The English actors,” he 
says, “left my heart throbbing with new impressions, my 
mind illumined with new lights.” A tragedy was the result, 
Christine, the subject having been suggested by a picture that 
Dumas saw, “ The Assassination of Monaldeschi by order of 
the Swedish Queen.” He had never heard of either of them 
before. Meanwhile, the author, though not turned out of his 
clerkship, had been docked of his pay. Christine was accepted 
at the Théitre Frangais, but never produced. There were 
“wheels within wheels,” and the young dramatist’s career 
was checked by a very discreditable intrigue. But he was 
irrepressible. He wrote another tragedy, this time taking a sub- 
ject from French history. This was Henry IIT. This too was 
accepted, and actually produced. The Duke of Orleans, with a 
brilliant party of guests, came to the first night, having con- 
sented to put his dinner forward by an hour, while the theatre 
met him by postponing the play for the same space of time. It 
was an immense success. The next day the manuscript was 
sold for £240. But the ship was not yet in harbour. The 
Government interdicted the play! The dramatist had an 


interview with the Minister (at 7a.m., we are told), removed, 
we presume, though he does not say so, the objectionable 
passages, and got permission for the play to proceed. His 
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fortune was made, as far as the fortune of such a man as 
Alexandre Dumas, pére, could be made by any success. The 
story of Henry III. is succeeded by a scarcely less interesting 
chapter on Victor Hugo and his early career, including the 
composition of Marion Delorme, and when that was forbidden, 
of Hernani. But we must bring our notice of these very 
readable volumes to an end by complimenting the translator 
on the ease of his style. Now and then he is too literal. For 
“this phenomenon, which I have never had occasion to see re- 
produced since” should certainly be “never had the opportunity 
of seeing.” 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


Wuetuer Mr. Black is at his best or at something a little 
below his best, his work has a tender poetic grace which is 
always irresistibly winning. To compare Stand Fast, Craig 
Royston! with A Daughter of Heth or A Princess of Thule 
might be ungracious, for absolute equality of excellence is 
only attained—if attained at all—by writers who never rise 
above a dead-level of uninspired mediocrity; and it would 
certainly be foolish, as it always must be, to pit against 
each other pleasures which differ less in degree than in 
kind. Mr. Black generally sets himself to interest us in 
the pretty love-story of a more or less charming hero and 
a perfectly charming heroine, the latter being—though the 
metaphor is too grossly material—the piéce de résistance 
of the banquet of narrative. In the new novel the two 
familiar figures are not wanting, and they are as pleasant 
as ever. Mr. Black has the very rare power of drawing a 
young man who is intellectually well-equipped and morally 
blameless, without being the least bit of a prig, and Vincent 
Harris is a manly, chivalrous, altogether likeable fellow ; while 
Maisrie Bethune, though one of the quietest, is also one of 
the most captivating of the girl-friends to whom Mr. Black 
has introduced us. For once, however, neither hero nor 
heroine is the central figure. It is George Bethune, Maisrie’s 
elderly father, in whom we are evidently intended to be mainly 
interested; and interested we undoubtedly are, though our in- 
terest is almost equalled by our puzzlement. Bethune, like 
Hippolyta’s lover, lunatic, and poet, is of imagination all com- 
pact. The fabric of his life is woven of threads from Scottish 
ballads ; he has invented for himself a genealogy, an ancestral 
estate, and a family motto which provides the story with a 
title-—and he believes and lives in them all. Still, this habit, 
which has become second nature, of giving to airy nothings a 
local habitation and a name, does not seem to have induced 
blindness to what is known as the main chance; and his action 
is such that it is by no means easy to decide whether Bethune 
is a simple visionary, or a by no means simple adventurer. 
Indeed, it would seem to be Mr. Black’s intention to paint one 
of those characters, more uncommon in fiction than in real 
life, in whom the elements are so mixed that a satisfying com- 
prehension of them is practically unattainable ; and if this be 
so, his portrait of George Bethune must be pronounced a 
great success. Perhaps the majority of readers will retain 
their faith in him all through, and some who lose it will 
recover it again; but with all of them it will be faith rather 
than sight; it will be acceptance of him based on personal 
charm and outside testimony, which combine to overpower 
certain unpleasant suspicions aroused by the old man’s own 
conduct. It thus happens that, apart from the delicacy and 
beauty of Mr. Black’s workmanship, Stand Fast, Craig 
Royston! has the advantage of providing a topic for one of 
those discussions the interest of which lies in the fact that 
they can be prolonged for ever. 

Armorel of Lyonesse is one of the pleasantest of Mr. Walter 
Besant’s books, and this is saying a great deal, for whatever 
Mr. Besant may be or may not be, he is emphatically a 
pleasant writer. Even Children of Gibeon, with its per- 
sistent turning-up of the seamy side of our London civilisa- 
tion, was saved from depressing dreariness by a breeze 
of hopeful optimism blowing through its pages; and when 
the writer gets away from such a dismal theme as “the 








* (1) Stand Fast, Craig Royston! By William Black. 3 vols. London: 
Sampson Low and Co.—<(2.) Armorel of Lyonesse: a Romance of To-Day. By 
Walter Besant. % vols, London: Chatto and Windus. ——(3.) Virginie: a Tale 
of One Hundred Years Ago. By Val Prinsep. London: Longmans, Green, and 
Co.—(4.) Love's Legacy. By Richard Ashe King (“Basil”), 3vols. London: 
Ward and Downey.—(5.) The Little One. By Eleavor CO. Price. 2 vols. 
London: R. Bentley and Son.—(6.) Basil and Annette. By B. L, Farjeon. 
3 vols, London: F. V. White and Go.—(7.) A Colonial Reformer. By Rolf 
Boldrewood. 3 vols. London: Macmillan and Co.—(8,) An Australian Girl, 
8 vols, London: R, Bentley and Son, 





gospel of elevenpence-halfpenny,” he is wholly bright. 
Mr. Besant can do many things well, but he is specially 
happy either in the description of scenery which he loves, 
or in the exposure of humbug which he hates; and 
the scheme of his new story enables him to taste both 
kinds of happiness. Through the whole of the first volume 
we are among the Scilly Isles (which have been strangely 
ignored by novelists in search of a new stage); and in the 
little island of Samson, with its seven inhabitants, he finds 
the subject for a “landscape (or seascape) with figures,” 
which provides that combination of beauty and oddity always 
dear to Mr. Besant, probably because he knows he can turn it 
to such capital artistic account. Armorel Roseveau, the child 
of the rock and the sea-breeze, strong-limbed, beautiful-bodied, 
simple-minded, passionately pure—with all the natural grace 
of budding womanhood, unspoiled by the contact or even by 
the gaze of a world which is all unknown to her—is a heroine 
after her creator’s own heart, a younger sister, one might 
say, of that Phillis Fleming who took us all captive so many 
years ago, and from whose fetters some of us are never likely 
to escape. It would, indeed, be difficult to supply a girl like 
Armorel with a mate worthy of her (even Phillis’s Jack 
seems a young man who is lucky beyond his deserts), but 
Roland Lee is really rather too trying. Of course, when he 
sold his pictures to that arch-humbug, Alec Feilding, and 
enabled the rascal to win a factitious reputation for genius by 
signing them with his own name, he had the excuse of starva- 
tion; but then, a young man in good health, who is painting 
pictures by which a reputation can at once be made, has no 
right to be starving. As for Feilding himself, he is doubtless 
impossible; but he is in his way as great a success as the 
author’s other humbugs, Mr. Lilliecrip, the Jaganel twin- 
brethren, Herr Paulus, and the rest. He is at once painter, 
poet, and story-writer—“the cleverest man in London” is 
society’s description of him—but his pictures are painted by 
Roland Lee, his poems are written by poor Effie Wilmot, his 
stories are told by Lady Frances Hollington, and he himself 
is simply a dull scoundrel, with no intellectual aptitude but 
that of “getting up” art-jargon from text-books. A novel 
which contains Armorel and Feilding, and the Scillonian 
chapters that fill the first volume and close the third, demands 
and deserves the gratitude of every reader who knows what is 
good. 


The use of the proverb, Ne sutor ultra erepidam, as a canon 
of literary criticism seems to have been abandoned by common 
consent of producers and critics alike. When Mr. Ruskin 
turned political economist, it was hurled at him as the most 
convenient missile; but since the publication of Unto This 
Last (let the tempting pun be understood rather than 
expressed) it has been allowed to rust disused. Of late years 
so many painters have made attempts, more or less praise- 
worthy, to show themselves poets, that no one will see any- 
thing extraordinary, or even specially noteworthy, in the fact 
that Mr. Val Prinsep has published a novel. Probably there 
will not even be any expectation of its being very much better 
or very much worse than the novels of other writers of equal 
culture, and assuredly, if such expectations have been enter- 
tained, Virginie will altogether disappoint them. In one 
respect only is the book in the least surprising: it exhibits 
no sign whatever of literary inexperience. There is a 
certain kind of crudity, the result of general immaturity, 
that no sensible person would expect to find in Mr. 
Prinsep’s pages; but there is some justification for a 
feeling of pleasant surprise that his use of the pen as an 
implement of artistic presentation is well-nigh as deft as 
his use of the brush. He writes with that peculiar adequacy 
of effect, that freedom from strain after something never 
quite realised, which is seldom attained save after long years 
of apprenticeship. The book lacks something, for it does not 
move us as we feel we ought to be moved by a story dealing 
with the incidents of that great tragedy, the French Revolu- 
tion,—as we were moved, for example, by Dickens’s Tale of 
Two Cities, or even by Henry Kingsley’s now forgotten 
Mademoiselle Mathilde ; but our comparative listlessness may 
be due to the fact that the author has written without strong 
emotion, and not that he has felt emotion which he has wanted 
the skill to render. So far as we are able to judge from this 
one work, Mr. Prinsep’s power of correct and facile execution 
runs ahead of his power of vital conception: he knows 
what he can do and what he cannot do, and adapts 
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artistic means to artistic ends with a conscious deliberate- 
ness which is alien to the self-forgetful swiftness of genius. 
He preserves the lifelikeness of his characters by pre- 
senting them always in one, or at the most in two, rela- 
tions ; and his incidents are so arranged as to give this special 
pose the look of inevitableness. Le Blanc is always either the 
tenderly worrying father or the self-satisfied chef: we are 
never allowed to see him playing any other part; and the 
action of every other important character in the novel is 
similarly restricted. The book has cleverness, grace, sym- 
metry, proportion,—all the gifts which go to make up what 
we call technique: nay, more, it has real interest ; but, as Sir 
Joshua said when he snapped his fingers before a faultless but 
vaguely unsatisfying picture,—“ It wants that!” 

The conversation of two undergraduates of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who are introduced to us in the first chapter of Love's 
Legacy, is sufficiently serious to recall the discourse of those 
Miltonic personages who— 

“reasoned high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute ;” 
and though we are expressly warned that it is not to be 
taken as a sample of the story to which it serves as a prelude, 
it certainly leads us to expect some fare more intellectually 
satisfying than that provided by a rather commonplace novel 
of the detective species. Quotations from Heine, Pascal, 
Congreve, Bishop Butler, and Mr. Coventry Patmore, do 
certainly give an appetising literary flavour to a work of 
fiction, especially when they appear with a natural and 
spontaneous grace, and are clearly not dragged in violently to 
make a show; but they, and the brightly serious conversations 
into which they enter, are simply thrown away when used to 
lead up to such a tale as Mr. Ashe King has thought it worth 
while to tell in the three volumes of Love’s Legacy. Apart from 
the mere writing, of which no complaint can be made, the 
book cannot even be praised as « good specimen of a poor kind 
of art, for in a novel of this class the one thing needful is the 
constructive ingenuity which can devise a plot-scheme at once 
complex and symmetrical; and here the one thing needful is 
the one thing wanting. The means taken in the first instance 
to fix suspicion of Gwynn’s murder upon Rollo, and to 
divert it from Mr. Morris, are deplorably clumsy; but really 
no other word than “ fatuous” will suffice to characterise the 
expedient by which the true criminal is finally saved from the 
fate he so richly deserved. Mr. Ashe King is not the first able 
man who has failed where a much Jess able man might have 
succeeded, because he has attempted a task away from the line 
of his ability. 

Miss Price’s new novel is somewhat slight in narrative 
substance, and her few characters are drawn in outline, with 
the minimum of elaboration essential to an effect of life- 
likeness; but her literary workmanship has never been more 
finely and gracefully finished than in the pages of The Little 
One. The book is, however, much too sad to be generally 
popular, and though there is something shallow in the criticism 
which objects to all art that is not “comfortable,” we think 
that the objection to Miss Price’s story on the ground of its 
unrelieved gloom is one which can be reasonably sustained, 
In the picture of the ruin of an innocent young life, brought 
about by no moral weakness, but by the loving, trusting 
ignorance of a girl little more than a child, exposed to the 
machinations of a scoundrel whose character is wilfully con- 
cealed from her, there is nothing of beauty, nothing of moral 
stimulation: it is simply harrowing, and to be harrowed is an 
experience which is devoid of both pleasure and profit. There 
is nothing inevitable in the misery of The Little One. It is 
deliberately contrived, and the emotional effect is very similar 
to that which would be produced by the spectacle of the wilful 
torture of a dumb animal. We have spoken of the fine work- 
manship of the book, and Miss Price has never done any- 
thing better than the character of Mrs. Murray, with her 
quiet charm of manner and her cold selfishness of heart ; 
but no mere literary skill can suffice to render such a story 
as that of poor Agnes D’Alby anything but enervatingly 
depressing. 

It happens, rather curiously, that three of the novels on 
our list have an Australian background; and though their 
background is all that they have in common, they may con- 
veniently be noticed together. In whatever quarter of the 





they are displayed is a thing of little account. In Basil 
and Annette, some of the most venerable of them are brought 
well to the front, and the stage-manager arranges them with 
as much gusto as if they were the most attractive of novelties. 
The hero, who is melodramatically heroic, and the villain, who 
is even more melodramatically villainous, bear such an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to each other as to deceive the nearest 
relatives and dearest friends of both; and as a matter of 
course, this resemblance suggests to the villain a gigantic 
scheme of fraudulent impersonation, which he puts into execu- 
tion with splendid success until the mear approach of the end 
of the third volume warns Mr. Farjeon that it is time for 
stage justice to assert her claims. The book is not worth 
much, but the unsophisticated novel-reader may find it mildly 
exciting; and for this reason he will probably prefer it to 
A Colonial Reformer, which is much less startling because 
much more lifelike. Mr. Rolf Boldrewood’s new book is, in- 
deed, a quieter affair than either of its predecessors, Robbery 
under Arms and The Miner’s Right ; necessarily so, as it deals, 
not with the author’s old acquaintances, the bushrangers 
and the gold-seekers, but with people whose less eventful 
lives are spent in the prosaic virtues and vices of the cattle- 
station or the settled town. No one, however, would think of 
calling A Colonial Reformer a dull book, for though its interest 
is hardly of the kind which belongs to the ordinary novel, Mr. 
Boldrewood’s observation has provided him with capital 


material of character and incident, and his style never lacks. 


the vivacity which carries the reader pleasantly along. 
Happily, tastes are so various, that some readers may possibly 
feel that they are being carried pleasantly along over the pages 
of the last of the three novels, An Australian Girl; but we 
must confess that we are not numbered among these happy 
persons, having found the book all but unreadable. It is not 
that it is badly written, for the mere style is generally of 
average merit, and is often exceptionally good. What the 
anonymous writer lacks is the sense of form. The conver- 
sations are, as a rule, both bright and natural, and there are 
some little bits of description which are little less than 
perfect ; but the people and the events—though there are not 
many of the latter—are so huddled together that three-fourths 
of them are quite out of focus; and it requires more mental 
concentration than most people care to devote to a novel, to 
discover even what the story is about. As a matter of fact, 
An Australian Girl is a typical example of the misapplication 
of good material. There is reason to think that the author 
might write a capital volume of essays or sketches: that she 
will ever make a novelist, is beyond our present power of belief. 
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The Leading Facts of American History. By D. H. Montgomery. 
(Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—This is one of the most important 
volumes of an excellent series, and, although it is not at all 
ambitious in its scope, is a work which writers—especially English 
writers on American history—would do well to have on their 
shelves. It is crisply written, abundantly illustrated with maps 
und portraits, and arranged in paragraphs, one of which sum- 
marises an important period in this fashion :—* President Grant’s 
administration was marked,—(1), By the completion of the first 
railroad across the Continent ; (2), by the admission to Congress 
of representatives of all the seceded States; (3), by an important 
treaty with England; (4), by terrible fires West and East, de- 
stroying many millions of property; (5), by a severe panic; and 
(6), by the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia.” Mr. Mont- 
gomery takes, of course, the American side in the War of 
Independence and the side of the North in the Civil War. But 
he is anything but a bitter partisan, as an admirably condensed 
paragraph, “ What the War [i.c., the Civil War] Settled,” very 
clearly shows. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? Jc. By Dick Donovan. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—This is a volume of detective stories cf the ex- 
citing and readable kind which previous volumes from the pen of 
the same author have naturally led us to expect from him. He 
seems to be familiar with Scotland, for the scenes of several of 
his stories, such as “The Lady Swindler” and “The Fairbairn 
Mystery,” are laid in that country. “Dick Donovan” is not the 
most finished of writers, but he can keep a secret well, and, as is 
indicated more particularly by his last story, “A Desperate 


globe we find Mr. Farjeon, he always carries with him the | Character,” he can describe with considerable skill any adventure 
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this collection is the first, which gives the name to it. For one 
thing, the mystery involved in it is not cleared up, which is always 
provoking. For another we are introduced to rather queer com- 
pany, male and female, and although such a writer as “Dick 
Donovan” cannot be expected to write simply virginibus puerisque, 
he would do well to remember that works such as he produces are 
sure to be gloated over by boys. 

Elementary History of England. By Cyril Ransome. (Percival 
and Co.)—Professor Ransome has shown by several of his works, 
such as his “ Short History of England,” how very well qualified 
he isto write a little work of this kind, which is expressly intended 
for the use of the lower forms in schools. He has, of course, like 
all writérs of such books, to deal to some extent in maps, 
genealogies, and dates; but he never forgets his own doctrine 
that “the real way to make history interesting is to keep before 
the eyes of one’s pupils that what they are dealing with is 
essentially the history of political growth, and to appeal more to 
their intelligence than to: their memory.” Although Professor 

Ransome has opinions of his own on political questions, he shows 
no bias of any kind in his writing. Some of his characterisations 
are not sufficiently graphic; thus “the fiery Knox” hardly does 
justice to the great leader of Scotch Protestantism. Condensa- 
tion, too, may be overdone, as is shown by this reference to Mr. 
Gladstone’s second administration: ‘‘ He remained in office from 
1880 to 1885, during which time he passed another Land Act, sent 
an army to occupy Egypt,’ &c. Surely some reason: for the 
occupation of Egypt ought to have been given. Mr. Gladstone’s 
act, as given in Professor Ransome’s words, looks like unprovoked 
annexation. But few faults, however, can be found with a book 
which has almost innumerable excellences, and which, in spite of 
the numerous works of a scholastico-historical kind that are 
printed nowadays, is distinctly original. 

Guillotine the Great, and her Successors. By Graham Everitt. 
(Ward and Downey.)—This book is, in some respects, an excellent 
one; certainly Mr. Everitt can treat a most gruesome subject 
lightly and almost pleasantly. But there is more than a sus- 
picion of book-making about it. Much interest is no doubt taken 
—and not in France only—in the connection which really existed 
between the French Republican instrument of execution and the 
celebrated Joseph Ignace Guillotin, doctor of medicine, who at 
the age of about seventy-six, died—in his bed—on March 26th, 
1814. It is satisfactory to find it established, on what seems 
reliable evidence—although the fact was not unknown before— 
that Dr. Guillotin was not a bloodthirsty monster, but that he 
merely suggested the idea which was given such appalling effect 
to in the Revolutionary period, and more particularly in 1793 and 
1794. But Mr. Everitt must surely himself see that rather 
rambling accounts of such events as the upsetting of the French 
Directory, and the putting to death of the Duc d’Enghien, would 
be more in place in a general history of France than in a work 
which is specially concerned with the guillotine. Even “'The 
Arcadia of St. Just’ is justifiable here only on the assumption 
that St. Just, even more than Robespierre, is responsible for the 
wholesaie use of the guillotine. This chapter is, in itself, more 
readable than any other portion of the book. 

Religion, and other Essays. By Arthur Schopenhauer. Translated 
by T. B. Saunders. (Swan Sonnenschein.)—There is no doubt 
either as to the public interest taken in Schopenhauer or as to the 
services rendered to his memory by Mr. Saunders. Schopenhauer 
is perhaps at his best and pleasantest when he is deliberately and 
elaborately sententious, as when he says: “ Obstinacy is the result 
of the will forcing itself into the place of the intellect.’ So Mr. 
Saunders has done quite right to give, in a volume of selections 
like the present, his ‘‘ Psychological Observations.” Of course, 
any book professing to let the English reading public know what 
Schopenhauer is, would have been incomplete without the 
« Dialogue on Religion”? and “A Few Words about Pantheism.” 
On the other hand, “On Books and Reading” does not exhibit 
Schopenhauer at his best and profoundest. All things considered, 
however, this is a very handy and useful little book. 

Friend Olivia. By Amelia E. Barr. (James Clarke.)—This is 
a decidedly ambitious story, belonging to the order of historical 
fiction, and, happily, it is as readable as it is ambitious. In ita 
fair Quakeress, who is, of course, “ friend Olivia,” and Anastasia 
de Burg, a voluptuously beautiful and passionate woman of the 
world that is quite fitted to hold her own against the most 
attractive rivals in the Protectorate and Restoration periods, are 
contrasted. It is needless to say which of the two attains 
happiness; but, after all, Anastasia is the more interesting 
personage. Even if one disapproves of the manner in which she 


gets rid of a brutal husband whom she ought never to have 
married, and if her savage brother does not deserve the love she 
lavishes on him, it is hardly possible not to admire her for turning 
on her father in the way she does early in the book. Nathaniel 








Kelder, who in the long-run marries Olivia, is perhaps too 
much of—a Nathaniel; but the whole of the Quaker connection 
in the story are admirably sketched. Mrs. Barr shows here 
that she can represent human passion of more kinds than one at 
white-heat. In this respect, indeed, she is almost the equal of the 
author of “John Herring.” Her historical costumes are all 
accurate. Only two faults can be found with this book,—it is 
rather too long, and too many characters are crowded into it. 


Foundry, Forge, and Factory. By W. J. Gordon. (Blackie and 
Son.)—Mr. Gordon begins his volume with an account of “ Arm- 
strong’s,” the great gun-factory at Newcastle-on-Tyne, a large 
establishment which gives employment to ten thousand men, and 
covers a mile of ground between the railway and the river. Next 
comes “ The Forth Bridge,” a work begun in 1882, and ended about 
a year ago. Chapter iii. is entitled “Among the Shipwrights,” 
and gives an account of Elder and Co. “The Foundry Boys” is 
a pleasant paper, in which we are told of an admirable educational 
and social movement having for its object the class after whom 
itis named. In “ Hematite,” we have the curious story of the 
invention of steel. A hundred and fifty years ago, steel used to 
cost £10,000 a ton, and had to be brought from Hindostan. In 
1740, a Dutch clock-maker, of the name of Huntsman (his descen- 
dants are still well-known people in the North), set to work to 
make it for himself. For many years the secret was kept, but 
was discovered by a spy,in the shape of a beggar who was allowed 
into the works one bitter winter’s night. Glass-working, building 
of railway carriages, cotton-printing, have chapters allotted to 
them. Finally we have “The Centenary of the Rotary Press,” 
an event which occurs this year. A most interesting book this. 


Courtship and Marriage; with a few Plain Words about some other 
Great Matters. By the Rev. Harry Jones,M.A. (Nisbet and Co.) 
—This wise and useful little volume may be commended as a gift- 
book. It consists of lectures given by Mr. Jones in his own 
church on Sunday afternoons. They were unaccompanied by any 
service, and therefore, as he observes, show greater freedom of 
speech than some sermons. The speaker and writer is eminently 
practical, and his advice is always wholesome and manly. The 
lectures on ‘‘ Courtship and Marriage,” on “ Sensationalism,” on 
‘‘ Human Progress,” and on “ Gambling,” treat of these matters 
in a form well adapted to the needs of our time; but perhaps the 
best address in the volume is on “ Religious Toleration,” a subject 
dear to the heart of the speaker, and one which he could not fail 
to discuss with earnestness. Mr. Jones, by-the-way, might have 
enforced his arguments on this weighty topic by quoting the 
beautiful story which Jeremy Taylor professed to find “in the 
Jews’ books,” and with which he concludes his noble “ Liberty of 
Prophesying.” 

The Philosopher in Slippers: Zigzag Views of Life and Society. 
By the Author of “‘'Three-Cornered Essays.” (Spencer Blackett.) 
—This volume contains twenty essays, written with considerable 
ability and in a healthy tone. There is not one of them which 
is without its measure of attraction; but, at the same time, there 
is not one, we think, to which a reader will return for a second 
perusal. The essayist is usually egotistical to an excess; he 
imitates the ease and confidences of Montaigne, without the 
genius which justifies such familiarity. The “ Philosopher in 
Slippers ” does not appear very happy in this deshabille. His 
innocent frivolities are a little feeble, and we like him far better 
when he writes, as he knows how to do, simply and seriously. It 
is a pity that the author did not verify his quotations, which are 
frequently inaccurate, a common fault in these days both in 
books and in the ‘* House.” 

The Historical Geography of Asia Minor. By Professor W. M. 
Ramsay. (John Murray.)—This is the fourth volume of the 
“Royal Geographical Society’s Supplementary Papers.” The 
author relates, in his “ Prolegomena,” a misfortune which will 
excite the sympathies and regrets of all students. He lost in 
some unaccountable way the manuscript of his completed work, 
and what he now gives to the world is the best substitute that he 
could provide. He speaks of it in a depreciatory way, but we can 
well believe that the public has lost greatly by the misfortune. 
But what we have is of very high value. Professor Ramsay is an 
enthusiastic student and explorer, and it is not too much to say 
that his researches in the archeological field have resulted in a 
quite remarkable advance in geographical knowledge. His workis 
far too elaborate and, in some respects, technical, for us to attempt 
to deal with it in these columns. We must be content with the 
strongest recommendation of it as a book which cannot fail to take 
its place as a standard work of reference, while making the sug- 
gestion that the author might put some of his more important 
results into a smaller compass and a more accessible shape. It 
would not be right, however brief our notice, to pass by without 
acknowledgment, the particularly excellent maps. 


Practical Household Cookery. By E. Duret. (F? Warne and Co.) 
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—This gives more than a thousand recipes, besides a great num- 
ber of useful hints and directions. We observe that Mr. Duret 
asserts emphatically that New Zealand mutton and Australian 
beef are as good as English meat. As he was for a time manager 
of a great London restaurant, his opinion is worth having. 

Collectanea. Second Series. Edited by Montague Burrows, 
M.A. (Clarendon Press.)—In this volume, printed for the Oxford 
Historical Society, antiquarians, especially if they have any con- 
nection with Oxford, will find not a little matter of varied 
interest. The first, largest, and generally most important paper 
in the volume is Mr. Octavius Ogle’s history of the “ Oxford 
Market.” Mr. Ogle is a “Clerk of the Market,” an office through 
which the University exercises a paternal jurisdiction over the 
dealers in produce—butter short in weight, for instance, is sum- 
marily confiscated—and he has devoted to his work an industry and 
knowledge that deserve the highest praise. In his second section, 
“The Topography of the Market,” Mr. Ogle quotes from the 
MSS. of Anthony Wood a very curious and complete account. 
One of its notabilia is an order of King Edward in 1379 for- 
bidding slaughter-houses within the city. The townsfolk remon- 
strated, but were compelled to submit. Anthony Wood’s 
account is supplemented by records of later date, reaching down 
to 1774, when the new market was erected at a cost of 
£3,842 10s. Section iii. is devoted to “The Assise of Victuals, 
Licenses, and the Clerkship of the Market.” Much interesting 
matter bearing on the relations between “ Town and Gown” may 
here be found. Section iv. gives a list of University officials. Their 
duties in past times were much more extensive than they are now. 
There were special officers to look after wine and beer. Among 
the various matters in the appendices, we observe, under date 
1698-99, “a measure of the several sorts of fish to be sold in the 
market.” It is interesting to compare this with that of the bye- 
laws of the Thames Conservancy. It runs thus: ‘‘ Salmon, 16 in.; 
pike (from eye to tayle), 10; barbels, 12; troute, 8; chub, 12; 
perch, 8; roch and dace, 6.” Professor Holland writes of “The 
University of Oxford in the Twelfth Century,” quoting largely 
from contemporary documents. “The Friars Preachers v. the 
University ” is the subject of the next paper. Dr. Adolf Neubauer 
contributes “ Notes on the Jews in Oxford,” a paper full of interest, 
sometimes, indeed, of a very lurid kind. In 1222, for instance, a 
certain deacon was accused of having submitted to circumcision 
for love that he had of a certain Jewess, and being convicted, was 
degraded and burnt. In 1248, we find the King forbidding the 
Jews to exact more than 43 per cent. interest. A catalogue of the 
books of William Grocyn (1520), with a memoir; “ Table-Talk and 
Papers of Bishop Hough;” “ Extracts from the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine relating to Oxford (1731-1800) ;” and some details about 
John Dorne’s “ Day-Book” (Dorne was a bookseller in the sixteenth 
century), make up the volume. 

The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by Edward 
Dowden. (Macmillan.)—Professor Dowden gives in his intro- 
duction a summary of what has been before published in his Life 
of the poet. We need not touch again on subjects which one 
would gladly forget. The edition is all that could be desired. 
The Poetical Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Edited, with 
Preface, by William M. Rossetti. (Ellis and Elvey.) In “ The 
Camelot Series,” The Essays of Elia, with an Introduction by 
Ernest Rhys (Walter Scott). 


The Household Dictionary of Medicine. By F. R. Walters, M.D. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—“ The following pages,” writes Dr. 
Walters in his preface, “have been written with a twofold aim: 
to enable its readers to avoid many common ailments by knowledge 
of their causes and premonitory symptoms, and to give simple 
directions for the early treatment of accidents and illness.” The 
various items are alphabetically arranged, and the volume pro- 
mises to be of considerable utility———With this may be men- 
tioned The Colonist’s Medical Handbook, by E. A. Barton (Cassell 
and Co.), and Lectures to Nurses on Antiseptics in Surgery, by E. 
Stanmore Bishop (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) The British 
Colonist in North America (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) is a 
«‘Guide for Intending Emigrants.” It deals successively with 
the various provinces and territories of the Canadian Dominion, 
and with the United States, and is evidently written with know- 
ledge. 

Aniwee : or, the Warrior Queen. By Lady Florence Dixie. (Henry 
and Co.)—This is a sequel to “The Young Castaways.” Our 
readers may remember that the South American Indians are re- 
presented in that tale as having outstripped the rest of mankind 
in their respect to “women’s rights.” Accordingly, we find them 
putting the infant daughter of their Cacique on the throne—if 
they have that kind of “ property ””—under the regency of her 
mother. A regency is an idea of civilisation, another proof of the 
docility of this wonderful people. We doubt, however, whether 
it is an idea quite suited to a state of society in which the ruler 














must justify his superiority by being stronger, or at least wiser, 
than his people. That, of course, a Queen may be; Lady Florence 
would say, probably, would be. The story is lively, and decidedly 
readable, a novel feature being the “'Traucos,” a race of men, if 
they are men, covered with hair. 

The Strife of Love in a Dream: being the First Book of the 
Hypnerotomachia of Francesco Colonna. A new edition, by Andrew 
Lang, M.A. (David Nutt.)—We can confidently recommend Mr. 
Lang’s preface to any reader, but we cannot say much for The 
Strife of Love in a Dream. Indeed, we may frankly own that it had 
better been left in the obscurity in which Mr. Lang found it. We 
may learn something from its pages about the Italian paganism 
of the fifteenth century (Colonna was a monk, born at Venice in 
1433, and living down as far as 1527); but then, we have already 
plentiful evidence on this subject, have, we may safely say, quite 
as much as we want. The book is almost invariably tedious, and 
sometimes very unedifying. When we consider that it was written 
by a monk, we begin to see that the Italy of Francesco Colonna 
wanted a Reformation sadly. 

Ten Centuries of European Progress. By Lowis Jackson. (Samp- 
son Low, Marston, and Co.)—This work may be described as com- 
bining the qualities of a chronicle and a history. The author 
gives us a record of events arranged under centuries with the 
subdivisions of countries, and a general survey and examination 
of the condition of these same countries. For the chronicle part 
we are very much obliged ; it has been very carefully put together. 
(But surely there is an error in the arrangement of the centuries. 
The twelfth century, for instance, includes 1101-1200, not 1100- 
1199.) Asa historian, Mr. Jackson does not altogether commend 
himself to us. He is, we gather, a Protectionist. We “taught 
the world commerce,” we read, “ without keeping a fair share of 
it.” This presumably refers to the Navigation Laws. But is not 
the British proportion of the carrying-trade of the world greater 
than it ever was before? But we cannot spare space for the dis- 
cussion of such questions. He is a fanatical vivisectionist, men- 
tioning without a word of disapproval that “in France and 
Switzerland the bias to [the practice] is strongly in favour of it 
as interesting ; apart from results to science.” This, we presume, 
means that Mr. Jackson sees no objection to torturing animals for 
the sake of curiosity. Naturally, after this, we are not surprised 
to hear of “the horrible ecclesiastical curriculum of mispro- 
nounced dead languages and had theology.” This language is 
not, it is true, uncommon in certain classes of people; but what 
are we to say when we find the maxim, @ propos of “ Jesuits and 
Jews,” that *‘ benevolence is not due to human wolves” ? 


Jenny: a Village Idyll. By M. A. Curtois. (Eden, Reming- 
ton, and Co.)—This story unites in a remarkable degree 
two excellences,—subtle delineation of character and the vivid 
picturing of Nature. We at once recognise as real human beings 
the dramatis personx of Miss Curtois’s tale. As for the scenery, no 
one who knows the country about Lincoln will fail to see how 
truthfully it is drawn. There are faults, we cannot but think, in 
the construction of the story. It was a mistake, in our judgment, 
to make Annie leave her husband so very soon. There are several 
objections to this incident ; one of them is surely to be found in 
the probabilities of the case. Would she have returned to her 
home within a few hours because her husband wished to keep the 
marriage secret? Surely she would have tried some power of 
persuasion. The incident of the lost bank-note is somewhat 
clumsily managed. People who open letters surreptitiously are 
commonly far more careful to conceal the deed than Tina seems 
to have been. But these are only slight faults in a really powerful 
story. 


Historic Oddities and Strange Events. By S. Baring-Gould. 
(Methuen and Co.)—The two most important papers in Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s volume (the second series, our readers may be 
reminded) are those entitled “The Patarines” and “The Ana- 
baptists of Miinster.” In the former of these two, we have a 
description of the fierce battle that was fought in Milan in the 
eleventh century concerning the marriage of the clergy. “In 
the eleventh century,” writes Mr. Baring-Gould, “nearly all the 
clergy in the North of Italy were married.” Ravenna even boasted 
a married saint, St. Severus. (The note which the author adds is, 
we do not doubt, perfectly true; but the want of punctuation 
makes it unintelligible.) The Popes were strongly set against 
this practice, and in Milan they enlisted on their side the services 
of a body of Manichean heretics, who went by the name of 
“Patarines.” The story of the struggle is very interesting, and 
will probably be new to many readers. The Anabaptists who 
followed John of Leyden are more familiar personages. But here, 
too, much may be learnt from Mr. Baring-Gould’s pages. The 
reader, however, must remember that he is not friendly to the 
German Reformers, “A Swiss Passion-Play” is a curious story 
of fanaticism of a very deadly kind. It belongs to the present 
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century, but it seems more appropriate to the fourteenth. “Some 
Accusations against Jews” is a paper especially interesting in 
days when there is a recrudescence of the old feelings of hatred 
against them. The attempted robbery of the dead related in 
“The Coburg Mausoleum” is a very ghastly narrative. Alto- 
gether, this is a remarkably interesting volume. 

A Handbook and Atlas of Astronomy. By William Peek. (Gall 
and Inglis.)—This is the most complete book on the subject of 
popular astronomy that we remember to have seen. Whether we 
can accept Mr. Peek’s theory as to the origin of the constellation 
figures or no, we can have no doubt as to the value and adequacy 
of his work when he gets on to the firm ground of scientific 
observation. It is startling indeed to find him demanding for 
the observations of Egyptian astronomers—and it is in Egypt 
that he finds the origin of the sidereal names—a period of fifteen 
thousand years. What do the Egyptologists say tothis? Passing 
on to other sections of his work, we have a classification of the 
stars, a list of double stars, illustrated by charts—the illustra- 
tions are plentiful and excellent throughout the volume—a table 
of the number of the stars (it mounts up, according to calcula- 
tion, to more than fifty millions), and a description of the nebule. 
This brings us to the fourth chapter, in which the Sun is dis- 
cussed. After this we have the planets in order. The seventh 
chapter is given to the Moon, and the eighth to Eclipses. A 
description of “ Astronomical Instruments ” follows, the spectro- 
scope occupying an important place among them. The rest of 
the volume is given to a number of “Star-Maps” and “ Star- 
Charts,’ accompanied with appropriate explanations. The book 
will be chiefly useful to the amateur telescopist; but all observers 
of the heavens will learn much from it. It gives abundance of 
information, some of it for the first time in a popular treatise, 
and gives it in a very lucid way. We must repeat and emphasise 
our praise of the illustrations. 

Bible-Women and Nurses. (Cassell and Co.)—The “seventh 
volume” of this useful periodical does not yield in pathetic 
interest to those that have gone before it. It describes itself on 
the title-page as “ A Record of the Work of the London Bible and 
Domestic Female Mission.” And, truly, this work is in a field where 
there is much to be done. Open the volume where we will, we 
find descriptions of suffering, often borne with a patience beyond 
praise, that cannot fail to touch the heart. The two works of 
ministry to the needs of the body and evangelisation are carried 
on together. The work that the nurse begins, the Bible-woman 
often carries on. Hearts that the kindly and helpful services of 
the one have influenced, are still further wrought upon by the 
timely ministrations of the other. 

The Two Lost Centuries of Britain. By William H. Babcock, 
(Lippincott, Philadelphia.)—Mr. Babcock is one of those American 
writers for whom the very early history of what they regard 
as their mother-country has a fascination, and he has set 
himself to make, if possible, discoveries in that dark yet 
enchanted period which intervenes between the first coming 
and the final conquests of the Saxon, the era to which “ be- 
longed Hengist and Vortigern ; the saint of the Hallelujah 
field, the beguiling Rowena; Vortimer, redoubtable in life 
and death; Ambrose, Prince of the Sanctuary; Geraint, the 
hero of Enid and of Llongborth; Arthur triumphing on Mount 
Baden; Kyndylan of the Powys purple, defending in vain the 
shining city Uricon,—‘ the white town, the wasted town, the town 
of flame!’” Mr. Babcock has carefully examined the authentic— 
or comparatively authentic—records of this period, and gives the 
results of his inquiries in a curiously colloquial, yet not un- 
interesting style. If these do not amount to a very great deal, 


the fault cannot be said to be Mr. Babcock’s, although a feeling of | 


helplessness is caused by such a conclusion :—“ We do not certainly 
know that there was more than one Guinevere. A single 
personality differently seen and reported may well have been 
broken into three. Gildas and Merlin underwent a similar 
division, with no just cause, to the great distress of inquirers. 
We are learning to piece them together again.” Mr. Babcock’s 
book is a piece of very ingenious and conscientious “ piecing 
together.” But itis none the less enjoyable on that account,— 
but rather all the more fascinating. The realisation of the 
“empire” of Arthur is especially delightful. 


The Snake’s Pass. By Bram Stoker. (Sampson Low.)—The acting- 
manager of the Lyceum has here followed up his excellent “ Under 
the Sunset” with a good Irish story, full of storms, love, humour, 
dialect, villainy, and treasure-hunting. Murtagh Murdock, the 
gombeen-man, who is, as is the case in most Irish novels, at once 
the most scoundrelly and the most important person in the book, 
is almost too repulsive, especially in the later stages of the story, 
when he attempts to murder the girl he professes, and even 
cherishes, a love for. In any case, Mr. Stoker might have spared 
us a little of the “cursing” in which the gombeen-man indulges 


every tenth page or so, even although his indulgence in the habit 
secures him several well-deserved thrashings. Irish character of 
to-day, or perhaps rather of yesterday, as represented by Andy 
the driver, and other characters, is well portrayed, and is besides 
cleverly contrasted with Saxon character, as impersonated chiefly 
by Arthur Severn, the somewhat too walking-gentlemanly hero. 
The great physical catastrophe by which the good people in the 
story are rendered happy, and the bad—or at least the worst— 
are finally disposed of, is very powerfully sketched. Altogether, 
Mr. Bram Stoker makes a very distinct advance as a novelist in 
The Snake’s Pass. 


The World’s Religions. By G. T. Bettany. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.)—The author of this bulky but not unwieldy or ill-arranged 
volume does not pretend to be a profound thinker, or an inves- 
tigator of sociological phenomena who has made fresh discoveries. 
He has aimed at giving astrictly historical account of the principal 
religious systems of the world in the sympathetic spirit of the 
founder of the Brahmo Somaj: “ No created being or object that 
has been worshipped by any sect shall be ridiculed; no book 
which has been acknowledged by any sect to be infallible shall be 
ridiculed or contemned; no sect shall be vilified, ridiculed, or 
hated.” The plan which Mr. Bettany has adopted is a wise one; 
he proceeds from the lower cults to the higher. Starting with 
the religions of uncivilised peoples, such as the aboriginal re- 
ligions of India, he then deals with those of China and Japan, 
proceeding to Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Parseeism, and subse- 
quently to European Aryan religions, and Egyptian and Semitic 
religions. The two final chapters deal with the Jewish and 
Christian systems. To say that Mr. Bettany has made no mis- 
takes whatever in the course of his preparation for so considerable 
a work, even of the “ compilation” order, would be itself a mistake. 
It might be easy to find fault with certain of his classifications 
and conclusions ; but it would be ungenerous and, indeed, unfair 
to do so. Mr. Bettany has done his best to do justice to the 
smallest as well as the largest of religious bodies; thus, he does 
not forget to mention even so small a modern sect as the Sande- 
manians. Altogether, if The World’s Religions be accounted and 
used as a dictionary of, rather than a treatise on, the subjects 
comprehended within it, it will be found very valuable as a book 
of reference. Nor can it be considered a rival to other works of 
the same kind which are already in existence. 

Tyneside Songs and Drolleries. By Joe Wilson. (Thomas and 
George Allen, Newcastle-on-Tyne.)—This is a collected edition of 
the “songs and drolleries, readings and temperance songs,” of Joe 
Wilson, a Newcastle lad in humble life, who, both in the literal 
and in the poetical sense, sang for a living, and died at the early 
age of thirty-three. His faculty does not seem to have been of a 
very high order. Here is an example of the average sentiment it 
contains :— 

“The hoose it maynit be se grand as sum that aw cud menshun, 

But what thor’s int’s wor awn, lads— an’ ye'll nivor hear dissenshun 

Betwixt the wife an’ me—for neether like te cawse a froon, 

Wor happy an’ wor byeth content becos wor settled doon.” 
But the realism of Wilson’s pictures of Tyneside life, and especially 
of Tyneside drinking and boat-racing—for towards the end of his 
life he became an ardent temperance reformer, and was always a 
great admirer of Chambers, Renforth, and other heroes of North- 
Country oarsmanship—is undoubted, and his sentiments, if ex- 
pressed in the homeliest of language, and the most uncouth of 
dialects, are invariably innocuous. Altogether, whoever wishes 
to study the seamy—or at least the coaly—side of Newcastle life, 
should read this book. 

An Account of the Conduct and Proceedings of the Pirate Gow. 
By Daniel Defoe. (Sotheran and Co.)—This is a very curious and 
interesting reprint of a book, or brochure, the only copy of which 
is one in the British Museum. It gives an account of the 
adventures and atrocities of the scoundrel Gow, who has been 
awarded a rather unenviable immortality in the pages of Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Pirate.” It is believed to be the work of Daniel 
Defoe, and is certainly written with a good deal of that direct 
narrative power which is one of the strong points of Defoe as a 
literary artist. Gow and his associates, of whom the worst was a 
man named Williams, look the reverse of heroic or picturesque 
in these pages. Their murder of their captain and other officers 
was a cowardly affair. Gow did not even show any of that 
cunning which is generally associated with pirates, in his final 
transactions in the Orkneys. His capture by his quondam friend, 
Fea, exhibits a positively marvellous lack of strategic power on 
his part. 

How to Read Character in Handwriting. By Henry Frith. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.)—Even those who look askance at graphology will 
find this “ grammar ” of the subject to be very readable, and even 
curiously fascinating. It seems, at least at first sight, to offer a 
royal road to a discovery of character. Thus, we are asked to 








accept such statements as that cruelty, like coarseness, ig 
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“ evidenced in a thick writing ;” that “anger is indicated by the 
thickly barred ‘t’s,’ while the more selfishly upright writing shows 

vant of consideration for others;” that “the person (male or 
female) who crushes down the bar upon the letters is extremely 
despotic, and if the writing be angular, thereby indicating 
temper, the chances are that the individual is not a desirable home 
companion.” Whatever may be thought of general rules, a good 
deal of interest attaches to the signatures of individuals. Mr. 
Frith has exhibited much enterprise and industry in collecting 
such, and unquestionably the deductions as to characters which 
are drawn from them are characterised, to say the least, by 
ingenuity. Graphology is not quite an established science as 
yet, but it is unquestionably an established amusement, and long 
may it remain in this condition! Mr. Frith’s crisp little volume 
ought to be popular in all circles where character-study is 
cultivated—but not to excess. 

Dramas of Life. By George R. Sims. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
Mr. Sims is one of the best, most popular, and most realistic— 
without being realistic in an offensive sense—of writers of short 
stories, in which “’umble” and “igh” life are contrasted with 
dramatic effect. Here he is seen at his best, presenting the 
comedy and tragedy of life in the style which has made him such 
a favourite in those portions of theatres most affected by “human 
nature.” ‘The very titles, such as “The Millionaire’s Secret,” 
“For a Man’s Life,” “The Suicide’s Legacy,” and “A Bijou 
Residence,” are attractive. But in the great majority of cases 
the stories are in all respects worthy of the titles, for Mr. Sims is 
a complete master of all the “tricks of his trade,” including even 
the now rather overdone detective “business;” and it would 
not be easy to get hold of a book better fitted to relieve the 
tedium of a railway journey than this. It would have been 
well, however, if he had refrained from indirectly dealing with 
what have been matters of public controversy, as in “ Why he was 
hanged.” 

Lady Brough. By Bernard Berris. (Eden, Remington, and Co.) 
—Mr. Berris takes for his subject the old theme of a woman who 
marries for rank and money, but does not forget her old love. But 
her old love forgets her, and fixes his heart upon her sister. ‘The 
story is not a pleasant one, though we have no particular fault to 
find with it, and its fine character of old Sir Charles is a distinct 
relief. Why does the author make Nemesis masculine ? (p. 290). 
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The WONDERFUL ADVENTURES of PHRA the 
PHGINICIAN. By Epwin Lester ARNOLD. With an Introduction by Sir 
Epwin ARNOLD, and 12 Illus. by H. M. Paget. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 

‘For those who like a stirring tale of romance, graphically told through an 
abundance of dramatic scenes, we can recommend nothing better than ‘ Phra the 

Phoenician.’ It is full of life and movement...... There is a sense of vigour and 

manhood in the adventures of ‘Phra,’ combined with a subtle power in word- 
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ARMOREL of LYONESSE: a Romance of To-Day. By 
Watrer Besant, Author of “ Children of Gibeon,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
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The ENGRAVED GEMS of CLASSICAL 


TIMES, with a Catalogue of the Gems in the Fitzwilliam Museum. By J. 
Henry MippLETON, Slade Professor of Fine Art, Director of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; Author of ‘‘ Ancient 
Rome in 1888.” Royal 4to, with 2 Plates, 12s. 6d. 


A TRANSLATION of the TREATISE 


CHAGIGAH, from the BABYLONIAN TALMUD. With Introduction, 
Notes, Glossary, and Indices. By the Rev. A. W. Streane, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and formerly Tyrwhitt’s 
Hebrew Scholar. 10s. 


M. T. CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS LIBRI 


TRES. With Marginal Analysis, English Commentary, and Copious Indices. 
By the Rev. H. A. Hotpey, LL.D. Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
crown 8yo, 9s. 


SOPHOCLES.—The PLAYS and FRAG- 
MENTS. With Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English 
Prose, by R. C. Jess, Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the 
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for the Extension of University Teaching. The Volume will deal with the 
more important aspects of the movement, and the chief results of the 
eighteen years’ work. Crown 8vo, with Map and 3 Carve Diagrams. 
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By H. M. Taytor, M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor of Trinity Coll. 1s. 6d. 
Books III._IV. By the Same Editor. 1s. 6d, 


Books I—IV. In 1 vol, 3s. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. (With Answers to the 


Examples.) By W. W. Rouse Batu, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 
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W.H. ALLEN & GO.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Medium 8vo, with numerous Full-Page and other Illustrations by J. E. Rogers, 


IN TROUBADOUR-LAND: a Ramble in 


Provence and Larguedoc. By S. Barina-Gouxp, M.A., Author of ‘* Mebalah,” 
“ John Herring,” &e. 

“The title of Mr. Baring-Gould’s book only indicates one of the many points 
of interest which will attract the intelligent traveller during a tour in Provence 
and Languedoc. Besides troubadonrs, there are reminiscences of Greek coloni- 
sation and Roman Empire, of the Middle Ages, and of the Revolution...... The 
illustrations which adorn the pages of this very readable volume are decidedly 
above the average. The arm-chair traveller will not easily find a pleasanter 
compagnon de voyage.”’—St. Jaimes’s Gazette. 

“A most charming book, brightly written, and profusely illustrated with ex- 
quisite engravings.’”’—Glasgow Herald. 

““Mr. Baring-Gould is a genuine humorist, a keen observer, and an acute 
reader of character. The book he has produced has much of the ‘ Mark Twain’ 
spirit, and more than a touch of Thackerayan satire...... There is hardly a dull 
page in the book, and Mr. Rogers's pictures will make the places described very 
real to those who have not yet visited them.” —Munchester Examiner. 

“*A charming book, full of wit and fancy and information, and worthy of its 
subject.’’—Scotsman, 


Medium 8vo, with numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, 18s. 


BY TRACK and TRAIL: a Journey through 


Canada. By Epwarp Roper, F.R.G.S, 

** Unassumingly instructive, written in a cheerful spirit, and uniformly read- 
able. There is a sprinklng of sport, a good deal of interesting information about 
Indian aborigines and Chinese colonists.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘The book is written in a light picture:que style, and is one of the most enter- 
taining records of travel recently published.’’— Glasgow Herald, 


vols, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 


MEMOIRS ‘of ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


(Pére): being Selections from the first five volumes of ‘*Mes Mémoires,” 
Selected and Translated by A. F. Davipson. 

“The reader turns over page after page as if he were perusing for the first 
time ‘ The Three Musketeers’ or ‘ Monte Christo.’ ”’—Globe. 

“© No one could write ‘ about it and about it’ better than the author of ‘ Monte 
Christo’ and ‘ Le Vicomte Bragelonne ;’ and he has perhaps never done it so 
well as in ‘Mes Mémoires.’ There was no great difficulty, then, in making such 
judicious sele-tions from these two volumes as would have all the seeming of a 
continuous narrative. This Mr. Davidson has done, and done very skilfully, and 
his translation is fluent and natural,’’—World. 

“Nobody taking up these volumes will have a single dull page to skip from 
beginning to end.”—Glasgow Herald. 

**A book of decided charm.” —Guardian. 

“ Absorbingly interesting, full of Dumas’ ebullient enjoyment of life......Mr. 
Davidson has made his extracts with skill and judgment, and he has translated 
them fiuently and idiomatically.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait and Preface by Sir MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMS, 15s. 
FIFTY YEARS in CEYLON: an Auto- 


biography. By Major Tuomas Skinner, C.M.G., Commissioner of Public 
Works, Ceylon. Edited by his Daughter, ANNIE SKINNER. 

“The colony of Ceylon never had a more faithful servant than Major Skinner. 
The memory of his sterling character and of the benefits which he conferred 
upon the colony is still green among both natives and Europeans. On the road, 
in barracks, or at the dinner-table, camping on Adam’s Peak or hunting wild 
elephants in the Ceylon forests, he is a capital companion, and full of good feeling 
and information...... The most expressive memorial of the man, however, is this 
autobiography, written with refreshing vigour, candour, and geniality.’”’— 
Scotsman. 

**To all lovers of genuine manhood, to all who delight in the record of how 
work worth doing was ably done, to the many who are true sportsmen, and to 
those who take pleasure in reaiing the records of a life lived to a noble end, we 
can recommend this book.”— Dublin Evening Mail, 

**We can confidently recommend this book, not only to those who are 
acquainted with our lovely Indian island, but also to the general reader, as an 
interesting record of an honourable life.” —Broad Arrow. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations drawn and engraved by Japanese Artists, 5s. 


JAPANESE PLAYS (Versified). By the 


late THomas R. H. McCuatcure. Edited by his Brother, Ernest S, 
McCLATcHIE. 

“ There is certainly freshness and novelty in these Japanese plays. The text 
is amusingly illustrated with drawings by Japanese artists.’”’-—Graphic, 

‘The illustrations with which the letterpress is relieved are by native 
draughtsmen, and add largely to the undoubted attractions of the book, which, 
from the first page to the last, has a delightfully Oriental flavour, and is full of 
vivacity and freshness.’’—Pictorial World. 

‘** Praise without stint can be bestowed upon the printing, paper, pictures, and 
general ‘ get-up’ of the dainty volume which Messrs, Allen have laid before the 
public; and it may be added that the late Mr. McClatchie, in showing to the 
benichted Western world the kind of dramatic work which wrings ‘ tears, cheers, 
-_ laughter’ from Japanese audiences, has performed a meritorious act,’’— 

Tanity Fair. 

SECOND EDITION, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
MODERN TACTICS. By Captain H. R. 
GALL (late 5th Fusiliers). Dedicated, by permission, to General Viscount 
Wolseley, K.P., &e. 

The Work has been thoroughly revised in accordance with all the most recent 
alterations in Tactics. The under-mentioned chapters have been rewritten ., — 
1. Advanced Cavalry. 3. Spaces and Time. 6. The Defence of a Position. 7. 
The Attack ona Position, 8, Infantry, Mounted Infantry, Machine Guns. 10. 
Artillery. 20, The Employment of Cyclist Infantry. 

The following new chapters have been added, viz. :—-Military Map Reading and 
Placing Troops on a Map, Smokeless and Noiseless Powder, Cavalry in Modern 
War. Numerous New Diagrams and Plates have been added, aud the latest 
Examination Papers, with Maps, for Admission to Staff College, Promotion, and 
Militia Competitive. 

** An excellent work in every respect, which deserves the high place it has taken 
among our military text-books.’’—Army and Navy Gazette. 

‘*What Captain Gall writes is at all times very readable, and, like most original 
authors, he finds many interesting and previously unquoted bits of military history 
with which to illustrate the principles he desires to back.””—Broad Arrow. 


With Index, 7s.; without Index, 5s. 


The ROYAL KALENDAR and COURT and 


CITY REGISTER for ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, and the 
COLONIES, &c. 1891. 

_ “Contains nearly all that would be required by a reader in search of informa- 
tion as to the Court, the nobility, the House of Commons, the Services, ecclesiastics, 
lawyers, the medical profession, the City of London, charities, and other publie 
institutions.”’—Times. 

‘*When any one cannot find what he wants to know, either about official matters, 
offices, public men, or national institutions, he may turn with certainty to the 
pages of ‘The Royal Kalendar.’ It is a perfect encyclopedia of information about 
all such subjects and kindred themes.”—Court Journal, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CU., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place; 
and at Caicutta, 
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HONEST SOAP. 


FROM 


DR. REDWOOD, Pu.D., F.LC., F.C.S., &c., 


Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 





* Ben authorised by Messrs. Pears to purchase at any and 

all times, and of any dealers, samples of their Trans- 
parent Soap (thus ensuring such samples being of exactly the same 
quality as is supplicd to the general public), and to submit same to 
the strictest chemical analysis, I am enabled to guarantee the 
invariable purity of this Soap. 

“The proportion of alkalies to fats is absolutely chemically 
correct. In a perfect Toilet Soap neither preponderates—a charac- 
teristic the immense in.portance of which the public have not yet 
been ‘ educated up’ to realising. An excess of alkali or an excess 
of fat being alike very injurious, and even dangerous to a sensitive 
skin. 

“Tt is also free from any admixture of artificial colouring 
substances, its well-known dark-amber tint being entirely due to 
the natural colour of the materials used in its manufacture. 

“The perfumes introduced are pure, agreeable, and perfectly 
harmless. 

‘‘ No water has been added. Water is quite commonly added 
in the manufacture of soaps to increase their weight (some con- 
taining as much as 30 or 40 per cent.), but PEARS’ SOAP is 
entirely free from any such admixture, and thus being all soap 
instead of soap and water, it is remarkably lasting,—that is to 
say, that whilst producing an abundant lather it is not quickly 
worn away in use, and wears down to the smallest possible piece ; 
there being consequently no waste, it is really a remarkably 
cheap article. 

“My analytical and practical experience of PEARS’ SOAP 
now extends over a very lengthened period—nearly fitty years— 
during which time I have never come across another Toilet Soap 
which so closely comes up to my ideal of perfection; its purity 
is such that it may be used with perfect confidence upon the 
tenderest and most sensitive skin—even that of a new-born 
babe.” 


Mh, ALC HES, 
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